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A STRONG WILL AND A FAIE TIDE. 



CHAPTER I. 



"Whilst in the sky, black clouds impend, 
And fogs arise, and rains descend." 



" Thou bom to soothe distress, and lighten care, 
Livelj as soft, and innocent as fair ; 
Blest with that sweet simplicity of thought 
So rarely to be found, and never to be bought— 
Of winning speech, endearing, artless, kind; 
The loveliest pattern of a female mind — 
Like some fair spirit from the realms of rest, 
With all her native heaven in her breast, 
So pure, so good, she scarce can guess at sin ; 
But thinks me world without like that within : 
Such melting tenderness so fond to bless. 
Her charity almost becomes excess.' 

There is a lonely lane in the suburbs of busy 
London ; it lies in the direction of Brompton— 
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2 A STRONG WILL 

a long lane, which might have been pleasant 
once, when it cheered the poor, pale invalid who 
loved to saunter slowly by its pleasant hedges. 
Yes! it was pleasant once, in days gone by, 
when decked in gay spring flowers dancing mer- 
rily on its banks, nodding and waving to each 
passing breezie; or when fragrant in the summer 
evenings with the perfume of the wild rose or 
scented eglantine, yet it was pleasant to saunter 
there and listen to the wild birds trilling their 
matin song ; or in the soft summer evenings to 
leave far behind the dull London smoke and 
cheer the weary heart amid its shady trees, 
for many a bending lime or wavey birch 
grew there then. But those times have passed 
away; it is long since anything has flou- 
rished there. Sometimes a stunted bit of 
groundsel might peep forth from the crumbling 
mortar of the walls; but it looked ashamed, 
and out of place, and never attempted to blos- 
som, but drooped and withered. 

A few dirty, desolate looking cottages stand 
there; before each is a little trodden-down piece 
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of earth, once called a garden-^-garden no 
longer ! 

Some attempts had been made bj the occa- 
piers of two of the cottages to induce the sulkjr^ 
heavy looking earth to lighten up and become 
more comely; but what had been planted in the 
day was generally torn up in the night, so after 
a while all attempts of the kind had been given 
up, and the earth was left to be trodden down, 
or dug into holes by the ruthless children who 
swarmed in this lonely lane, and the muddy 
^ater was left to rest where borders once had 
been — that is, if anything could rest for the 
noisy^ mischief loving urchins who congregated 
there morning, noon, and night. One of these 
two cottages had the highest claim to respecto- 
1)ility, inasmuch that the curtains of the two 
small windows were always clean, and so were the 
windows, too ; but who cleaned them was a great 
mystery. 

They must have been cleaned in the night, or 
Tcry early in the morning, as no one ever saw 
it done. Or perhaps the fairies brushed them 

B 2 



4 A STRONG WILL 

with their wings. Not a very likely place for 
fairies, though! Vm sure I don't know how 
'twas done, but clean they always were, as every 
one noticed. There were only four small rooms 
in those cottages: two bed-rooms, a kitchen, 
and what in this cottage was made to resemble 
a parlour. 

I like to be particular, because the interest of 
the story in a great measure depends upon the 
first impression the reader receives, and the 
actors in this are, and always were, most inti- 
mate friends of my own, and I wish you to have 
the same kind feelings for them that I have. 

Forgive this digression, I could not help it; 
my pen was half over the lines before I knew 
what I was about. 

It is true that a rough deal table stood in the 
middle of the carpetless room ; there were only 
four common cane chairs and an old-fashioned 
easy one; it was still handsome and well cared 
for. You could fancy a thoughtful student had 
often sat there, conning o'er some quaint old 
book of ancient legends, or pondering on the 
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strangely expressed opinions of the ancient 
fathers; there still remained the turning brass 
which held the midnight lamp. 

But look again ! 

There is a well worn dent, which shows too 
well the weary head of pain had often rested on 
its easy back. 'Tis worn, but well cared fori 
These words speak all I would imply. It was 
revered ; they fancy oft the form they loved so 
well, so fondly tended, still reclining there, and 
the hand, so white and thin, still hanging 
wearily over the padded arm; oft when the soft 
moonlight gleams upon that old dark chair, in 
fancy they can see the pale and intellectual 
brow, the mild, fond eyes, and prayerful moving 
lips. 

Yes, it is reveted, that old dark chair ! for 
there reclined for many a weary month the be- 
loved husband, the kind indulgent father, the 
patient suffering Christian, waiting for his Lord's 
summons. Waiting, not dreading ; yet looking 
backward with regret on much he had left un- 
done in the vineyard of his Lord, and deeming 
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himself but an unprofitable servant ! But faith 
bade bim look upward^ and there he found peace 
to his soul ; not in his own righteousness found 
he fullness of life, but in the righteousness of the 
Lamb of God. 



^ At midnight came the cry, 

To meet thy God, prepare! 
He woke and caught his Captaiii*9 eje; 

Then strong in faith and prayer. 
His spirit wiS a bonnd. 

Burst its encumbered claj. 
His tent, at sunrise, on the ground, 

A darkened ruin laj.** 



Before it is a piece of carpet about a yard 
square, but so def&rminately darned that not a 
shade of the original colour, or one faint outline 
of the original pattern can be traced. There 
i?as something in the appearance of that poorly 
furnished room which would have caught your 
attention as comfortable. It might have been 
that the small fire burned brightly in the well- 
cleaned grate, or that — ^but 'tis^ useless to look 
for the cause ; the effect was there— comfortable. 
The hearth was well swept up, the little tea- 
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kettle singing merrily on the hob ; the tea things 
looked oosy on one side of the round table, and 
quickly glanced the needle of the worker seated 
on the other side in the old-fashioned easy chair. 

She might have seen fifty winters — for you 
could scarcely look on that worn face and think 
of summers — and yet you could easily trace 
how very beautiful she must have been. Yes; 
that sad, pale face was a very lovely one. The 
noble brow, small, firm set mouth, and large, 
lustrous eyes, all told of beauty. Something, 
too, in the dignity of her fine, tall figure, small, 
soft hand, and grace of action, impressed you 
with the notion of a gentlewoman. That po- 
verty of dress could never hide the grace of 
other days. 

That plain muslin cap, without a bit of lace 
or ribbon, could not conceal the well-shaped 
head, covered with luxuriant hair, soft and silky 
as a girl's, although a tinge of silver threads 
was mingling with the nut brown auburn 
locks. 
. The evening closes in. The worker in the 
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old-fashioned arm-chair seems uneasy, and fre- 
quently rises to look from the small window into 
that desolate lane. The rain comes down in a 
steady, determined November shower ; such rain 
as you see nowhere else but in London and near 
it — dark, murky, foggy looking rain ; it looked 
as though it had well washed out the smoke as 
it descended, and brought down the rinsings 
along with it. Splash ! splash ! fell the heavy 
drops; some on the window sill; some in the 
deep pits of that comfortless looking garden; 
and a few now and then rushed down the chim- 
ney, hissing in the bright blaze as though angry 
nt its cheerfulness; but still higher played the 
blaze, and more merrily sang the little tea- 
kettle, as though in defiance. 

Footsteps are pattering down the muddy lane, 
and the weary-looking worker rises and moves 
hastily to the window. It is only a few dirty, 
half-clad urchins, who stop to swing the creak- 
ing gate, and throw stones at a poor, half- 
starved, wretched-looking cat, which has taken 
shelter at the cottage door. They run on as 
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sbe taps against the glass; and all is again 
lonely, stilly and desolate. 

The drenched and half-starved cat comes 
creeping round from behind the house, where 
she had betaken herself for safety. Seeing the 
kind, pitying face at the window — for I am sure 
all animals are cunning physiognomists — she 
jumps up on the sill, and rubs her dirty side, 
against the window, mewing such a lamentable 
story, that, not heeding her better judgment, 
the looker out opens the window to admit her, 
promising shelter for the night. As the trem- 
bling animal cautiously crawls in, a gust of wind 
carries all the work off the table, and Madam 
Fuss, with great ingratitude, makes a dart after 
the cotton. The same rude gust of wind forces 
open the street door, whirling and drifting the 
chilly rain in every direction, and the little pas- 
sage is well wetted before the door can be again 
closed. 

The lone, sad woman returns to the parlour, 
and stands for a few minutes before the window, 
looking up the lane. Suddenly she leaves the 

b5 
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room, ascends to the bed-room, and returns with 
a dark dress hanging on her arm ; she places it 
by the fire, in company with a pair of stockings, 
and a very neat little pair of shoes. A comb and 
brush is also in her hand, but these are dropped 
on pussy's back as a light footstep is heard run- 
ning up the lane, and the mother — ^yes, did you 
not guess it was a mother watching for her child ? 
-—the mother hastily opens the door, and in 
runs a young girl, drenched with the rain. Her 
old umbrella has not saved her much ; the rain 
is dripping from her bonnet and shawl, which 
clings around her slender figure ; but the face is 
glowing with health and exercise, and her laugh 
rings merrily as she enters. She rushes into 
the little kitchen with her dripping umbrella. 

The mother's anxious voice calls her : 

" Carry ! Carry ! come here !" 

^^ Coming in one short two minutes, mother," 
rings the musical voice. 

" Carry, I insist on your coming here imme- 
diately! No fire in the kitchen^ and you so 
drenched with the rain." 
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• 

^^ Jast let me take off my things, mother 
dear. Why, the parlour would be a perfect 
lake ! and we could pass for two islands drawn 
together by some mystical and chemical affinity, 
or geological force. I don't think I am quite 
correct in the latter part of my learned speech, 
but we could not remain asunder.'^ 

The mother leaves the fire -side with the stock* 
ings in her hand, which she had been holding to 
warm, but before she can reach the kitchen she 
is met by Garry, without her dress and shoes ; 
who, catching her in her arms, wisks her back 
with a kind of yalsing step, and stops her re- 
proaches with a dozen kisses. 

Carry is made to sit down, the little white 
feet are dried and rubbed by the mother's loving 
hand, whilst merrily runs the musical voice, up 
and down, to and fro ; and yet the cadences are 
all harmonious. 

I thought so; and so would you, if you had 
heard Carry Irvine's chatter that dull gloomy 
November evening. The little room seemed 
quite changed, it was comfortable before, but 
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now, how the walls seemed to retarn the mu- 
sical voice ; the laugh which rung out like a 
peal of silver bells. How the mother's face 
brightened! jou might look and think of 
summer now. Even the miserable cat came 
out of her hiding place, and sat purring before 
the bright fire, and trying to catch hold of sweet 
Garry's long fair hair which almost hung down 
to the ground, as the good kind mouther carefully 
brushed and dried it. The shutters are closed, 
and the candle lit; purring pussy is eating a 
basin of sop Carry has made for her. The 
mother is sitting in state, just as her child likes 
to see her, in the old fashioned easy chair, to be 
waited upon. Carry is kneeling before the fire, 
toasting a slice of bread for that dear mother. 

"Well, my darling," says the mother, passing 
her hand lovingly across the glossy curls. 

Carry looks up with a light laugh. She is 
very beautiful, not only of feature, but of the 
heart's loving goodness.. 

No one can know Carry without loving her. 
The little children look up as she passes along 
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that dull lonely lane; thej look up and return 
her kind smile, and play more merrily ; it seemed 
as though a sun beam had warmed them. The 
old beggar almost forgets to thank her for the 
penny she slips into his hand, trembling with 
age and want; but he looks after her, blessing 
her sweet face. 

Yes, Carry dear ! God has blest you with a 
loving heart, and a sweet, kind, summer temper; 
and I say with many " God bless thee. Carry !" 

" Well, Carry," says the mother. 

" Such a fortune, mother ! How much do you 
think I had for the two drawings?" 

" Not much, I am afraid." 

"Guess, mother?" 

The mother is thinking of that loving smile, 
and glowing cheek, and answers rather ab- 
stractedly : 

" Tour first attempt, my child." 

Carry gives her knee a little push. 

"Mother, what are you thinking about?" 

Mrs. Irvine smiles. 

"You, darling, and your drawings. Well, 
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I suppose you may have had four shillings, two 
shillings each ; we must not expect much at first. 
Four shillings, darling." 

A gay laugh, and a saucy toss of the little 
head in mock indignation of such a sum. Thea 
the pocket is searched, the purse is opened mys- 
teriously, and the little hand buried in her 
mother's lap. The good kind mother enters 
into her child's gay happiness, and after a little 
playful force, the hand is unclosed and a half- 
sovereign displayed. 

'' Carry I" 

''Yes, mother; that dear old lady who lodged 
at the stationer's bought them. I don't think 
anyone else would have given so much for them, 
do you, mother?" 

The questioning mouth and eyes are kissed. 

" I don't know. Carry, they were very well done. 
You have your poor father's love for the art." 

" Poor papa !" said Carry, a shadow passing 
over her smiling face bright with the triumph of 
her first success ; '' how much pains he took with 
me and in his last illness too. J)o you remember, 
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mother, how I used to sit and draw by him whilst 
you read?" 

" Only too well, my child." 

" Does it pain you, mother?*' 

^^Not the remembrance of your dear good 
father, darling. I do not remember one circum^ 
stance of his life I could wish unchanged ; I love 
to dwell upon his words, his actions; he was 
a Christian gentleman, a humble follower of his 
heavenly Master." 

^^ He often said my taste for drawing might 
bring good fortune to me, in times we little 
thought of then. It is so, mother; if lean help 
you, and prevent your working so much at your 
needle." 

The mother did not answer, but she smoothed 
the glossy head bent down upon her knee. 

" Mother," said Carry looking up suddenly, 
^^ you must make me a promise." 

^^ A promise, my child ! that's a serious thing, 
to bind oneself by a promise of any kind." 

" Yes, that's it mother. I know if you make 
me a promise, you will be sure to keep it." 
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'* And what is that promise, Carry ?" 
" That you will always go to bed when I do." 
"What are you afraid of, Carry?" 
" Afraid of, mother !" and the laugh of the 
young girl rang out so cheerily, that the mother 
was fain to join her ; " No, mother, I am not 
afraid," she said when she had subdued her laugh, 
" but I know you sometimes sit up half the night 
working. Ah, guilty mother! I see a blush 
stealing over your face; don't answer yet," 
placing her little hand on her mother's lips. 
" Suppose, mother, you were ill, or blind, like 
poor Mrs. Wilson, what could your Carry do? 
Promise, mother !" 

The tears stood in Carry's bright eyes, and the 
little hands which held her mother's, clung to 
them and trembled. 

The mother looked at her earnestly, as she 
thought she paled and flushed by turns. 

" Promise, mother," said the musical voice, 
with deep emotion in its cadences. 

'' My cliild, you are right — I promise." 
Carry's arms were round her mother's neck, 
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and the next moment she was busy pouring out 
the tea. 

" Ah ! I forgot; wait a moment." 

She ran into the kitchen and returned quickly 
with a small cream jug, which she exultinglj 
held up. 

"Fie, Carry! how extravagant you grow, — 
cream ?" 

" Yes, my last penny too; I ran round to the 
dairy when I found what a fortune I had made 
by my drawings, and good little Mrs. Monk lent 
me a jug; how you'll enjoy your tea, mother." 

" And you, Carry." 

" There's enough for both of us ; let me 
spread your toast; come, mother, put away your 
work." 

A heavy footstep came up the little garden 
path, and a knock at the^ door followed, loud 
and sharp. 

" Oh, mother !" softly exclaimed Carry as she 
nestled closer to her side. 

" Fie, child !" said her mother, '* I did not 
think you were such a coward," kissing her pale 
cheek as she spoke. 
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" Mother, it is not that ; I forgot to tell you." 

** Tell me what, Carry?" 

" I met Greorge Wilson coming home." 

" Well." 

^^ He wants me to be his wife, mother." 

"You, Carry!'' 

What had that poor sad lone woman to do 
with pride? the midnight worker, in the carpet- 
less room; it sat enthroned upon that noble 
brow, it glistened in her lustrous dark eyes, 
and as she stood in her poor old rusty black 
gown her figure drawn to its full height, her arm 
involuntarily extended, she looked, yes, nobly 
proud — 'twas all pride's attitude. 

Carry's eyes fell beneath her mother's glance; 
a faint colour flitted over her sweet countenance. 
She knew not why, she had never spoken to her 
neighbour's son a dozen times, and that only to 
thank him -for some civility he had shown them. 
But she was sorry she knew not why ; sorry for 
fear he should suffer. 

Poor little Carry I 

There came another knock not quite so loud 
as the first, but it seemed to say, as plainly as any 
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knock could speak, ^^ let me in, for I will be ad* 
mitted if I remain here all night." This was 
what the knock said for the man. 

^^ Carry, go up into your room, and do not 
come down whatever you may hear." 

'* Mother I" 

'' Go, my darling." 

Carry is gone. 

Mrs. Irvine waits until her child's light foot- 
steps have ceased to sound; she then opens the 
door, but did not invite the intruder to enter. 

" I hope your mother is not ill, Mr. Wilson.'* 

^^ No, thank you, Mrs. Irvine; but may I come 
in for a few minutes ?" 

^^ I cannot ask you to remain, for I am much 
engaged," returned Mrs. Irvine, as she stepped 
back for her unwelcome visitor to enter. 

He follows her into the little sitting room, 
glances round, and sees by the tea-table that 
Carry must have just left the table; he makes 
no observation^ but stands gloomily before the 
fire. He is a tall, powerful man, about twenty- 
six years of age; abroad chested, black browed, 
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determined looking man; with him was to will 
and to do. He was evidently one of the people; 
he was not a vulgar man ; mind kept him from 
that ; you might call him rude and abrupt, but 
you could neither name him as coarse nor 
vulgar; he was not a man to speak a brutal 
word. He was not one to do or say aught 
that would make a woman blush. That man 
would have been a very lion to protect the 
woman he loved. 

Mrs. Irvine did not sit down, but she kept 
her eyes fixed upon her visitor ; she evidently ex- 
pected an outburst of some kind or other, and 
she felt most painfully ; she was, indeed, a lone 
and unprotected woman, but she did not under- 
stand the character of the man before her. He 
stood thus looking gloomily into the bright 
little fire ; suddenly he put his foot upon a lump 
of coal, and crushed it, as though an outburst to 
his pent-up feelings. 

" Mr. Wilson !" 

" I beg your pardon, Mrs. Irvine," he ex- 
claimed, turning round and looking at her with a 
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deep glow upon his manly face ; ^' T suppose 
your daughter told you what I said to her this 
evening." 

^' She was telling me when you knocked at the 
door. She had forgotten it until she heard you 
coming up the path." 

" Forgotten !" ^ 

Now the flush left his face, the firm lip 
quivered, and the strong frame trembled with 
pain. Forgotten ! that one word seemed to tear 
hope from that strong heart; it bent beneath the 
blow, but struggled and arose strong as ever. 

Mrs. Irvine would not have had a woman's 
heart had she not pitied him, so painful was the 
expression which flitted over his strongly marked 
face. He did not speak again for a few minutes 
and then said : 

" Your daughter ran away without answering 
me, Mrs. Irvine; she hates me." 

" My daughter is very young, Mr. Wilson, 
but hers is not a heart to hate anyone." 

** True, true, Mrs. Irvine, she is too good to 
hate ; I know she is good and kind, too good for 
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me, and jet, Mrs. Irvine, if you would give her 
to me, I think I could make her happj." 

" My daughter is not suited for your wife; 
neither of you would he happy. She has been 
brought up differently to what your wife ought 
to have been." 

" Ah ! that's it," said he laughing bitterly, 
"you have brought her up too much of a lady." 

" She was born a lady, Mr. Wilson," returned 
Mrs. Irvine, drawing up her stately figure, " her 
father was a clergyman, so were her grand- 
fathers, on either side." 

" I beg your pardon," he said more quietly, 
^you need not be afraid of my annoying you; 
I am not a man to annoy a woman. Carry, 
yes! let me call her Carry! she has been so 
kind to my poor blind mother, that— that— " 
his voice faltered. 

Mrs. Irvine turned away from him, and busied 
herself at the table. 

He spoke again. 

" I shall leave England; will you be kind to 
my old blind mother, Mrs. Irvine ?" 
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'* Certainly we will.'* 

" She has about thirty pounds a year, the in- 
terest of what the farm sold for. I have never 
touched it ; my father had a small farm in Cam- 
bridgeshire, and I was only sixteen when he died, 
too young to manage it, and my mother being 
blind we thought it best to sell it, and the money 
was put out to interest. Do I tire you, Mrs. 
Irvine?" 

" Not in the least ; I should like to know what 
you intend doing, and where you are going?" 

He was listening intently, with his eyes bent 
eagerly on the door-way, through which he half 
expected Carry to enter. Mrs. Irvine had also 
beard her footsteps cross the room above them, 
tut she knew she would not come down whilst he 
was there. The sound ceased, and he turned 
with a deep sigh to answer Mrs. Irvine's en- 
quiry : 

" A friend of mine returned from Australia 
some few months since, and he has given me 
such favourable reports of the country that I 
intend going out in the first vessel that sails ; I 
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have saved a few pounds, with which I shall 
purchase a few tools, which will turn to advan- 
tage at any work. After having loved your 
daughter, I can never love another; no, no 
woman can ever be to me what Miss Carry has 
been — what she is. Do you believe me, Mrs. 

Irvine ?*' 

" I do, Mr. Wilson, and am sorry for it." 

The massive features worked convulsively, but 
he repressed his emotion. 

A woman's tender pity was working in Mrs. 
Irvine's heart; she remembered that although 
George Wilson was only employed at the rail- 
way with a small salary, a man apparently with 
very little education, yet he had always been a 
good son, and a kind neighbour to herself, and 
now many little acts of kindness and good neigh- 
bourly feeling arose before her mental vision, as 
though to accuse her of coldheartedness ; it was, 
impressed by these softening feelings that she 
took his hand, saying : 

" Wherever you go, Mr. Wilson, I wish you 
every happiness and success; and your mother 
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shall never want friends whilst Carry and I 
live/' 

How the man's face brightened at that name ; 
how the great honest heart throbbed, and how 
the pulses quickened and beat wildly. If you 
had placed your finger on that powerful wrist 
you would have thought the man in a high fever, 
and so he was, poor fellow, and for many a 
month, and many a year would that fever flow 
in his veins when he thought on Carry and 
fancied he heard her musical voice, and saw her 
bright kind face. 

" May I not speak to her, Mrs. Irvine ?" he 
asked turning from her pitying eye. 

" I think not, Mr. Wilson ; it will only be 
painful to her, and give you no pleasure." 

Another crush at the unoflFending lump of coal. 

" Mrs. Irvine," said he with a tone of manly 
emotion, " I may not be fitted by birth and 
education to make Miss Carry happy, but I love 
her very very dearly. You must not stop in 
this lonely lane; you are too unprotected, and 
she is Very beautiful." 

VOL. I. c 
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Mrs. Irvine felt she was losing protection in 
parting from her rough kind neighbour. She 
sighed unconsciously. 

" You would be more protected in lodgings/^ 
said George Wilson, who was watching the 
changing expression of her features. 

" I thank you, Mr. Wilson, I will think of 
what you say; you show the reality of your love 
to my daughter in this." 

Again the joy which lit up the man's face ; 
that love so sincere, so unselfish. 

Mrs. Irvine saw it, pride slept, and she 
thought could Carry be happy with him. 

But common sense answered no ; Carry could 
not toil for her living — better live single than 
marry to such a fate. 

The face lost the pitying expression, and be- 
came cold and stern; other thoughts were 
gathering about her heart, but they parted 
kindly, warmly, for they respected each other; 
and in a week's time they heard from the blind 
woman, that her dear good son George had gone 
to Australia. 
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CHAPTER II. 



What is romance ? The love of all that's beautiful, and good 
and pi\re. That's true romance I 
But hath she not a sister ? one with a sickly mind? 
She hath in truth, but I admit her not. 

Old Plat. 



George Wilson was a sad Ices to his blind 
mother, and indeed to his neighbours, too, for 
many a kind action he had performed for 
them — silently, 'tis true, and all ufiasked for. 
Now Mrs. Irvine could see how he must have 
watched for them. On summer evenings he had 
driven off the idle boys; on winter ones always 
at home ; she felt indeed she had lost a friend and 
strong protector; when they had been obliged 
to go out in the evenings, she had wondered 
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they so often saw their dark-browed neighbour 
in the distance, and he would pass them in the 
lane with a frank good night : now Mrs. Irvine 
understood it all, for nearly a year he had loved 
on silently, but he was gone She could not 
let her child wed into poverty. 

George certainly had been a great protection 
to them. What a pity men cannot see pretty 
girls without falling in love with them; so 
thought Mrs. Irvine, and so thinks many a 
mother; but 'tis generally the mothers of the 
young men, not of the pretty girls, who are 
tormented with this night-mare, disturbing their 
rest with perplexing thoughts ; however Dan 
Cupid's vagaries are never to be accounted for, 
and when least thought of, his godship puts all 
things into disorder. Here is quiet Mrs. Irvine 
leaving her little cottage, that's not much to be 
regretted ; the poor blind woman is left lonely 
and sad at the hours her good son used to re- 
turn to her; how she misses his firm step, his 
loud manly voice, his cheery laugh, as he relates 
something to amuse her. That's sad enough, 
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but how the poor woman sighed and trembled, 
and even wept on the first Sunday morning 
after George was gone, when she thought of 
either remaining at home, or asking the little 
girl who lived with her to lead her to church. 
Poor woman, she sat over her solitary breakfast 
thinking on this cross in her lot, when the door 
opened, and in stole the first sunshine of that 
gloomy morn; not a beam from the real sun 
though, 'twas only sweet Carry, with her light 
step and musical voice. ' 

" Good morning, Mrs. Wilson ; not finished 
breakfast yet ! why I do believe you have been 
crying," peeping down on her bent face. " Now 
this is what I call very naughty; I ran in to 
tell you we should come to take you to church." 

There was no need to scold the blind woman 
any longer. How the face smiles, and the heart 
gladdens, and the hand caresses the little fingers 
which holds hers, 

*' Bless you, Miss Carry, how kind of you to 
think of taking me with you ; George said you 
would never forsake me. How sad he sat yon- 
der by the window the night before he went 
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away. I could tell by his voice how sad he 
was, and I crept up to him, and laid my hand 
upon his head, it was leaning on the little Bible 
you used to read out of; you may remember 
you left it here, you did sometimes. Miss Carry," 

Carry could not speak. 

"Well, Miss Carry, I hope you won't be angry, 
but George did so beg me to give him that Bible 
and left another for you; dear honest heart of 
his, he might have taken it and none the wiser; 
bu^ he thought little Mary might get into 
trouble. You are not angry, are you ?" 

" No," said the musical voice faintly. 

" And will you take the one George left?'' 

Carry took it ; her name was written in it, 
nothing more, in a bold clear firm hand. 

Why did a shadow come over the brightness 
of that sweet pitying face? 

Carry knew not, and I am sure I don't, un- 
less she thought, "I have caused George Wilson 
to leave his poor blind mother." But 'tis gone 
now ; the sunshinq of the heart has driven the 
shadow away. 

"Mr. Wilson was quite right; it gives qs 
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pleasure to be of use to you, Mrs. Wilson, and 
now you must eat some breakfast, and I will 
come for you." 

Carry laughed, as the blind woman took the 
slice of bread and butter she had cut, and began 
eating. 

" That's right, Mrs. Wilson, I am glad to see 
you so submissive ; you know I always have my 
own way ; so now for a hot cup of tea !" pouring 
in some boiling water as she spoke. 

" Miss Carry," said the blind woman, briffht- 
ening and smiling, " you are like a sweet mur- 
muring stream in a thirsty land, I hear you and 
you gladden my heart." 

Carry answered by gently kissing her faded 
cheek and settling the border of her muslin cap. 
" My mother sends her love to you, Mrs. Wilson, 
and says you must stop and dine with us, and 
little Mary can help as we are so grand as to 
have company." 

"I am afraid I shall be troublesome, Miss 
Carry." 

" Fie ! Mrs. Wilson ; if you say that again, I 
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will leave you all alone to little Mary, who can't 
do half so well for you as I can ; can you, Mary ?" 

The very small domestic, blushed, stammered, 
and at length declared, " no one could do any- 
thing so well as Miss Carry did everything." 

" That's a good girl," said Carry, laughing 
her sweet silvery ringing laugh, " but I must 
hasten back, or perhaps I shall lose my break- 
fast." 

Carry is gone, but she has left the sunshine 
in the heart of the blind mother of George 
Wilson. 

The day brightened ; it was such a day as we 
sometimes have in November, when the air 
smells sweet, clear, and frosty, and the sun 
shines cheerily, as though nature had forgotten 
the long wintry time to come, and was thinking 
of welcoming the young spring. 

Mrs. Wilson was led to church between Carry 
and her mother. It was the first Sunday, but 
it was only the first of many. 

Mrs. Irvine left the lonely lane, for lodgings 
in Brompton, and she found comfort in the 
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change in many respects; one especially, that 
of accompanying Carry in her walks, which 
were chiefly to sell her drawings. She re- 
ceived an order in the spring to take a series of 
sketches of different beautiful spots in the neigh- 
bourhood of Eichmond, it was from a friend of 
the old lady who bad been her first customer; 
there was one draw-back to Carry's pleasure, 
they had been able to see Mrs. Wilson once or 
twice every week, but if they went to reside at 
Richmond, which plan Mrs. Irvine considered 
to be the best, it might be weeks instead of days 
intervening between her visits to her blind 
friend ; her mother entered into her feelings and 
proposed that they should ask Mrs. Wilson to 
reside with them. 

Most thankfully did the poor forlorn woman 
consent to accompany them, if they would take 
her little income. 

"It will more than pay for your board and 
an additional bedroom," said Mrs. Irvine. 

Mrs. Wilson shook her head ; " Your lodgings 
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will be more expensive than our little cottages," 
she answered. 

" You shall sleep in my room/' said Carry, 
"and then I can look after you." 

Mrs. Wilson had many objections to raise 
against this plan, on account of being trouble- 
some to her kind young friend, but the musical 
voice over-ruled them all, and she became the 
charge of kind Carry. Had George Wilson 
known this, could he have loved that young girl 
more intensely than he did? Nothing could 
have increased that love, it was part and being 
of his own heart throbs. 

Mrs. Irvine always accompanied her daughter 
in her sketching walks, and generally Mrs. Wil- 
son made one of the party; they were frequently 
noticed, and Carry's performances viewed; this 
led to her being invited to giye lessons at two 
or three of the leading schools. Who now so 
happy as our sweet cheerful Carry ! And how 
changed were the sad lone days of her blind 
friend. Mrs. Irvine generally read aloud during 
some of the hours Carry was engaged with her 
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pencil. It was a spring they often spoke of in 
other days, when —but I must not anticipate. 

Their lodging was prettily situated, with a 
garden before the house, and a larger one in the 
back. It bad once been a farm, and the rooms 
were large though not lofty. 

" They seem very grand," said Carry, laugh- 
ing, "after our little cottages in the lonely lane." 

^' You must be my sight, as you often are, 
dear Carry," said Mrs. Wilson, for Miss Carry 
had long been discarded. 

*' I will describe them to you," she replied, 
" our sitting-room is as large as — what shall I 
say, mama?" 

" Twenty feet by sixteen. Carry." 

" A large room, indeed," said Mrs. Wilson. 

" But the bow window ! come and sit in the 
window, Mrs. Wilson," taking her hand and 
leading her to it " there now, the sun is pleasant ; 
do you like it?" 

" Very much, my dear." 

" The window is very large, Tnth seats all 
round, and the top lifts up ; a nice hiding place 
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for my letters, mama. There is an old oak pan- 
nelling round the room, half way up the walls; 
and such a strange fire place, very high, and the 
wood is carved with flowers and cupids, only 
one has lost his nose, and another his wings/' 

" I can fancy it,'" said Mrs. Wilson. 

" Ah, the garden ! it will never look so pretty 
and so refreshing by my description, as it does 
in reality. There are lovely red and white rose 
buds peeping slyly in the window, and a perfect 
hedge of May, pink and white, and a promise of 
fine flowers, without number ; then comes a walk 
to the kitchen garden." 

Mrs. Irvine was very particular in sending 
their fresh address to the post office. She was 
too good a woman of business not to think of 
that. 

Mrs. Wilson is always talking of her good son 
George, and longing for the time when she 
might reasonably be looking for his return. 

Mrs. Irvine sometimes sighs and looks very 
sad when she thus comments on her son's good 
qualities. Why should she feel sad of this? 
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Carry seems to know ; and her sweet face sad- 
dens too, but she tries to talk of other things, 
or she hovers about her mother with her pretty 
playful ways and loving words, or she sings 
snatches of old songs, like some humming-bird 
or busy bee, and then the shade disappears, 
and all is again sunshine! Who so gay and 
happy, as good little Carry. I wonder why 
Carry always calls her discarded lover, black 
Greorge, when alone with her mother. In 
reference to his black eyes and whiskers, I 
suppose, for there does not seem any disdain in 
the tone of her musical voice. 

Though in a new neighbourhood, it is strange 
how soon she finds out to whom she can convey 
comfort, and she cheers many a lone and desolate 
hearth, and many a dark room and crushed 
heart is lit up by her pleasant cheery voice and 
bright sunny smile ; her own temper grows more 
and more cheerful, and her own heart purer and 
happier by the loving of&ces she performs to 
every one who comes within her influence. And 
has Carry no troubles ? no trials ? She has, in<- 
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deed ! but for her mother's sake she says little 
about them ; she subdues her own feelings, and 
flies from saddening remembrances to her draw* 
ing, her books, or some loving offices to the blind 
woman or her mother. In her heart lies enshrined 
a constant anxiety for her only brother; the 
beautiful home of her childish days is often be* 
fore her, but that is not a grief to our Carry, 
she regrets it for her mother's sake, for herself 
it is only a sweet and pleasant reminiscence. 
Her real heart trouble is for Fred, she longs to 
hear from and to know more about him ; but she 
feels at the same time that her good and tender 
mother, would not withhold any information 
which she ought to be acquainted with. Good 
little Carry, hers is no love without entire confix 
dence, and confidence reigns undisturbed between 
her and her mother. Is Carry romantic? the 
very essence of romance is in her heart and feel* 
ings ; she finds beauty in everything ! she is al* 
ways looking for it, and finds loveliness where 
other people never discover any; in shade — in 
fiunshine-«-in solitude— in company — the bright*' 
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est of her own thoughts are reflected on all 
around. 

She finds out amiable qualities in those per- 
sons who appear to others to be most disagree- 
able, and exercises a sort of tyranny on the 
worst of tempers. She believes that beauty and 
goodness exist everywhere, and in every person. 

Kind little Carry ! you are partly right. There 
is more moral beauty in this world of immortal 
souls, more goodness in this mass of moving, 
stirring beings, than many dream of. Yes, there 
are many surrounded by care and poverty, and 
that blight upon the soul — constitutional bad 
temper — who possess virtues, like the precious 
gem that lies hid amid the unriven rock, or co- 
vered by the black unseemly earth, waiting only 
the kind sympathy of their fellows, to start into 
a life of living beauty — of moral goodness ! 

Go on dreaming, Carry; I would not be the 
one to awake you to the sad realities of life-^no, 
not I. 
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CHAPTER III. 



" There is a charm in cliildhood's hour, 
A pleasant dream of slen and bower; 
And if to memory it is brought, 
In after time, a welcome thought. 
Yes ! welcome it will ever be — 
And swiftly will those hours flee ; 
When, if perchance in later life. 
Amid the turmoil and the strife 
Of this world's din, we meet with one. 
Who played with us when we were young; 
Oh ! now the busy fancy roves, 
To mirthful scenes and verdant groves." 

S. 



Mrs. Wilson had not been many days an inmate 
of Mrs. Irvine's little parlour, without their con- 
versation turning on their youthful days. And to 
their mutual pleasure, they found that she was 
the daughter of a farmer, who had resided 
in the parish of which Mrs. Irvine's father had 
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been the rector ; this gave theiu many pleasant 
reminiscences to converse upon, for Mrs. Wilson 
was many years older than her friend. Yet she 
Y^ell remembered the fair and sportive child^ who 
was sometimes brought to her father's farm house 
to be treated with dairy dainties. Her history 
was a short and sad one; Farmer Wilson had 
come into Herefordshire on business, which busi- 
ness led him to Farmer Dent's; he fell in love 
with the farmer's black-eyed daughter, who re- 
turned his attachment, and he carried her back 
to Cambridgeshire as his wife. 

" I well remember your marriage," said Mrs. 
Irvine, as they sat one evening conversing on 
the past, " I must have been about ten years of 
age." 

" Ten," returned Mrs. Wilson, " I thought 
you were younger than that. I was just twenty 
when I married, and a good kind husband he 
was to me ; we should have been better off but 
for my blindness." 

" Were you blind before his death?" asked 
Carry. 
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" Not quite, but it was coming on for a long 
time. I found a dimness in my sight soon after 
my dear George was born." 

" Had you no other children?" asked Mrs. Ir- 
vine. 

" One," returned Mrs. Wilson sighing d^ply, 
^^ a girl, such a lovely little creature, at least we 
thought so; she was only three years old when 
she died suddenly in my arms. I wept and 
grieved so much, that sometimes I think the loss 
of my sight was a punishment upon me." 

^' We must not look upon our trials as punish- 
ments," said Mrs. Irvine soothingly. *'God 
chastises us to draw us more nearly to him, we 
cannot understand the mysteries of his dealings 
with us ; but this we may rely upon, his strokes 
are dealt in love." 

" Tou are right," said Mrs. Wilson, " but the 
heart is so stubborn, that even now I find myself 
sorrowing, and thinking how my Kitty would 
have worked for, and waited upon her old blind 
mother." 

The little soft hand of Carry came carress- 
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ingly on the lips of her poor friend, who caught 
and lovingly pressed her lips upon it. 

" Ah, Miss Carry ! you are a blessed child, 
what a treasure your mother has in you !" 

" And you in George," said Mrs. Irvine sigh- 
ing deeply, whilst a painful expression flitted 
oyer her expressive countenance. 

"I have, indeed; he is th^ best of sons. I 
feel his absence greatly, but men must go out 
into the world and fight their way ; he stayed 
too long as it was for his blind mother's sake. I 
often wonder," shq continued after a pause, 
^^ what made him go off so suddenly ; he never 
talked of going to Australia until a few days 
before he sailed." 

Mrs. Irvine looked at her daughter, who paled 
and blushed deeply, for she almost felt like a 
criminal who had robbed the blind mother of her 
good son. 

" I think George was quite right to try his 
fortune in the golden land," said Mrs. Irvine, 
^^ he has health and energy, and I have no doubt 
he will succeed." 
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"Yes," said his mother, *'his father gave 
him a good education, but he was such a help 
to him and comfort to me that he would not 
leave me to go to school after his father's death/' 

" Did you never visit our village after your 
marriage?" asked Mrs. Irvine. 

''Only once; it was a long journey, I never 
seemed to have time." 

"And when was that? I do not remember 
seeing you." 

" I was there only a few days, it was at the 
death of my father. I was in time to receive 
his last blessing, but was suddenly re-called; 
my husband was thrown from his horse, and re- 
ceived such serious injuries that it occasioned 
his death." 

" I well remember the time of your father's 
death," said Mrs. Irvine, "for I was on a visit 
to my father, and it was then that Carry was 
nearly lost to me for ever." 

" Indeed," said Mrs. Wilson, turning involun- 
tarily to the side where Carry sat working, 
"how was it?" 
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"A naughty little puss," said her mother 
passing her hand carressingly across the fair 
brow of her child, "the heavy rains which had 
been falling for some time, had so swollen the 
brook, which you may remember divided the 
fields of the Parsonage from your father's, that 
it rushed on more like a furious river than our 
murmuring stream. Carry, who was about five 
years old, was left to amuse herself alone, by the 
giddy girl who had charge of her. Do you re- 
member it, Carry ?" 

" Oh ! quite well," answered her daughter, " I 
wandered on through two fields, they were very 
muddy, but the sun shone, the birds sang, and 
the flowers nodded in the breeze, as much as to 
say, * come gather me.' You know, mama, I 
never can resist the temptation of flowers; I 
gathered almost as many as I could well carry, 
when coming to the rushing stream, I stood in a 
kind of bewildered delight, looking at the foam- 
ing waters as they rushed wildly past me. There 
were some beautiful rushes, which grew just on 
the edge of the stream, as I thought; but the 
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Stream had overflowed its banks, and as I stooped 
to clutch the rashes my foot slipped in the mad^ 
I was instantly knee deep in the water. I 
screamed and struggled, and each struggle 
brought me deeper and nearer to the rushin^f 
waters — ^louder and louder grew the din as they 
thundered on ! T saw on the other side a yoang 
lad, who called to me, but what he said I could 
not tell. He threw off his coat and plunged into 
the waters, which carried him some^ distance 
down before he could land; he ran up and 
caught me in his arms, just as I was slipping into 
the foaming waters/' 

There was a silence; when Carry said, with 
great emotion : 

" How often I have wished to n^et with that 
brave strong boy, only to tell him how kind I 
thought him." 

The blind woman rose, and feeling her way 
to her placed her hand lovingly on her bent 
head. 

" You have seen him ; that brave boy was my 
son George!" 
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** George !" said. Carry, springing up. " Oh, 
mama, how have I rewarded him?" 

" By your kindness to his mother," said Mrs. 
Wilson ; " he wants no other reward." 

Poor woman ! she was doubly blind. 

*^* We made every enquiry," said Mrs. Irvine; 
^^ and could never find out who had saved my 
child. He carried her home in his arms, put 
her down in the garden, and ran oflF." 

^^ Just like him," said his mother, smiling. 
"Why, he never told me of it for months; it 
was the same evening we returned to his poor 
father. We often talked it over." 

Carry said little; but she thought, "I wish I 
had known it before George left England." 

She found herself thinking of him as George, 
and trying to remember all that passed, and how 
he looked as a boy ; but she only could call him 
to mind as tall, and how carefully he carried her 
along, and how kindly he spoke to her. And 
then she remembered 

Poor Carry ! how she blushed and trembled, 
although alone; for she well remembered how 
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she clung round the lad's neck, and returned 
his boyish kiss. Poor Carry ! she tries to re- 
member all that passed, for she thinks she kissed 
him a dozen times, and told him she should 
never forget him, but love him always. Well^ 
she should never see George to thank him, but 
she would be so kind to his blind mother. 

They have plenty to talk about now on the 
dull autumn evenings and the long winter nights, 
and they chat away merrily; but it is very 
strange they never hear from George, and they 
wonder and surmise, but hope on. The post- 
man has lost their direction, though they don't 
know it. They little think that George has 
written ; but the letters were lost somehow or 
somewhere, for they never received them. Six 
or seven different sets have lived in Mrs. Wil- 
son's little cottage in the lonely lane. Some 
have paid their rent and left; others have left 
without paying their rent; and some have died 
there, and the parish have buried them; they 
lived unknown, and they died unclaimed. The 
lane has become more and more dirty ; the cot- 
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tages look more and more desolate ; the windows 
are dingy, and the broken panes remain un- 
mended. 

The noisy children become more noisy ; they 
qnarrel and fight, and no one cares for them. 
The palings of the gardens are gradually broken 
up for firewood, and not a green leaf dares to 
appear; and Carry would shudder to think they 
ever lived there, were she to go down that lonely 
lane. 

Not because the lane is a lonely lane, or that 
poverty dwells there ; but the lane looks like a 
wicked lane. It speaks of vice resorting there; 
of deeds done in darkness, which will not face 
the light; iniquity and crime stalk hand in 
hand. It has been going down in the world a 
long time, and now it is down entirely. Fare- 
well to the lonely latie ! 

Mrs. Irvine often mused o'er the seeming 
strange fate which had cast her lot with 
Mrs. Wilson's, from whom she had often re- 
ceived such kindnesses as are shown to the 
petted children of the gentry in country 
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places. She could now bring to mind being 
taken often to Farmer Dent's, and being petted, 
and kissed, and feasted by the farmer's hand-- 
some daughter; for sights and sounds would 
arise like buried dreams, and scenes would 
haunt her for days, like paintings seen by fire- 
light, when the fitful blaze distorts some lovely 
picture, until not one faint trace of the real 
likeness is left. 

She could remember now hearing of her 
beauty, and the servants marvelled she had not 
made a better match : for Farmer Wilson had 
had a hard struggle to keep all straight, as some 
farmers have. Sometimes everything goes wrong 
with them, and so it was with him, and his 
wife's blindness was a sad thing for them ; but, 
as she said, it was the will of God, and they 
must bend to it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



^^ He yainlj listened for that melting tone, 
So often heard, so well, so fully known. 
He gazed around, but strangers met his eye ; 
No kindred warmth was here — ^no kindred tie ; 
No sister's fond endearment met his ear ; 
He wept, but none were here to wipe the tear. 
He turned from thought — from thought he could not flee; 
He might as well have urged the swelling sea 
To stiU her troubled waves and rest at ease. 
Or banish from her shores the rising breeze. 
Thought would not rest ; his errors all arose, 
And o*er his breast a tide of feeling flows ; 
Till tears — repentant tears — now warmly gush ; 
His brow is crimsoned by conviction's blush. 
'Tis honour wakes within his youthful breast, 
And every baser feelings laid to rest." 

S. 

TflE Reverend Henry Deddington, the father of 

Mrs. Irvine, was the Rector of , one of the 

most picturesque parishes in the north of Here- 
fordshire. 

The village was small, but had all w hich could 
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adorn a country life. Wood, water, and white- 
washed, well-thatched cottages; I must not forget 
the gardens, those beautifiers of English villages. 

The Rev. Henry Deddington had married 
late in life, and had only one child, who became 
the wife, as is often the case, of her father's 
curate, who never obtained anything beyond an 
ill-paid curacy — disgrace to England, with her 
rich benefices ! 

Many of God's ministers, who have done 
their Master's work with a willing hand and 
loving heart, live almost in poverty ; and dying, 
leave their families destitute. This was the 
case with the Rev. Richard Irvine. The thou- 
sand pounds left by his father-in-law he settled 
on his wife, and this was all they had to depend 
upon at his death, for the hundred a-year which 
his curacy brought in was too small an income 
to be saved from. 

Their children were educated at home, and, 
excepting in music. Carry had received a most 
excellent one; and Fred, had he tried, might 
have taken honours at college. 
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At one time Mr. Irvine had thought of pre- 
paring pupils for the universities; but his health 
became so delicate, that the intention was aban- 
doned. 

Fred had been brought up so entirely at 
home, that his mother trembled at the thought 
of his encountering a London life without her 
home to return to after business hours were 
over ; for he possessed more of his father's care- 
less, happy disposition than her energetic one. 
She could live cheaper in the country, but for 
this son's sake she came to London, as through 
the influence of an old friend of her father's, he 
was appointed clerk in a hanking house in the 
city. 

They took a small house at Brompton, and all 
went on well for a time. Mrs. Irvine was bound 
for a thousand pounds^ and the gentleman who 
had procured the situation for him in another. 
Fred became, as too many young men in London 
do, a lover of pleasure. He believed his com- 
panions as sincere as himself, and was easily 
persuaded to follow their advice. 
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His mother, ^ith tears, implored him to give 
up those companions who were leading him 
astray, but he would not listen to her warning 
voice; he neglected his business, and was away 
from home for many days together — where, she 
knew not. 

At length he refused to return ; he chose to 
lodge with a friend. 

Poor mother! what days of anxiety— what 
nights of anguish were those which followed. 
At last he absconded with a large sum, as was 
supposed, in his possession^ and the two thousand 
pounds were lost. 

This was poor Carry's secret grief; but she 
knew not the worst. She only knew her darling 
brother was idle and thoughtless, and had given 
up his situation, and was gone no one knew where. 

This was followed by the furniture being sold 
to pay the rent, which he had engaged to do 
out of his handsome salary. Their pretty house 
was given up, and they went to live in the lonely 
lane. Poor mother I she hid the rest from her 
sweet, innocent Carry. 
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Was it any wonder that when her darling was 
not near, that her face should speak of winters? 
But blessings be on thee, sweet Carry, that thou 
couldst bring back the summer to thy mother's 
heart; that thy musical voice, so cheeringly 
sounding, could light up her eyes with the heart's 
joy! 

Yes, thy dutiful tenderness can extract the 
poison from her wound. She thinks of thee 
when she wakes in the morning ; she blesses God 
that her Carry was born to her. She blesses 
her child at night, and lies down with a heart 
glowing with gratitude and tender love. Poor 
mother ! no wonder, when Carry is not by thee, 
that thy face tells of winters instead of summers. 

Carry had other troubles, which, for a time, 
she hid from her mother ; her cheek rather paled, 
and sometimes there was a timid, nervous dread 
of walking alone. She had frequently been an- 
noyed by gentlemen speaking to her, and paying 
unmeaning compliments. She was unconscious 
of her beauty, and thought something in her own 
manner brought this annoyance on her. 
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Mrs. Irvine had taken a severe cold daring 
one of the sketching rambles, when they were 
caught in a violent thunder storm, and though 
they hastened on, their garments were quite wet 
before they could reach any shelter, and then 
unfortunately they remained in their wet clothes 
for some time. Carry soon lost the eflfects of 
the disaster. Not so her mother ; her cold and 
cough lingered about her all the winter, and 
made Carry watch her with great anxiety. She 
had nearly completed the number of sketches 
ordered, and as spring advanced, without any 
fear ventured out alone with her sketch-book. 

But Eichmond was not a place for a beautiful 
girl to wander alone. She started one lovely 
morning to commence her last sketch. On that 
morning Carry was certainly looking very hand- 
some in her plain straw hat, with simple trim- 
mings, a dark brown cloak, and light spring 
dress. I cannot describe my favourite's face: 
the features were good, and the complexion 
delicately tinted; but it was the purity, the 
goodness, which lit up the whole countenance, 
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which rendered her so enchanting; her eyea 
were of a deep violet blue, and when in repo$<) 
her countenance wore a sweet serenity of ex* 
pression. 

A young man, of handsome face and figure, 
but who, to an experienced eye, would have 
appeared of dissipated habits, had frequently 
followed, or intentionally met them, but awed by 
Mrs. Irvine's stately manners he had never ad- 
dressed them; now, seeing Carry alone, he 
waited, until she was at some distance from the 
town, and then joined her. 

Carry was quite a child in her knowledge of 
the world, but with an innate sense of right, 
merely bowed to his remark on the beauty of 
the day. 

But finding he still continued at her side, she 
closed her sketching book, and turned to leave 
the spot) much disappointed at her morning's 
work being interrupted. But he persisted in 
walking by her side until they reached the 
village ; he then, with a careless bow, left her. 
She, poor child! with a heart swelling with 
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indignation, and without noticing his farewell, 
hastened home. She dreaded to tell her mother, 
and her evident silence, and the sadness which 
shadowed the brightness of her speaking face, 
were placed to the effects of fatigue, and she was 
now the one to be waited upon. 

The next morniDg she would have asked her 
blind friend to have accompanied her, but was 
afraid the walk would be too much for her, as 
for the last few weeks she had been complaining 
of increasing weakness when walking. With 
a beating heart she set off an hour earlier than 
usual, hoping thus to escape the unwelcome 
companion of the previous day. She had 
scarcely commenced her sketch, when her 
persecutor stood by her side. 

Summoning all her courage, she turned to 
him, with heightened colour and flashing eyes, 
which, alas ! only increased her beauty, and 
made her more attractive in the eyes of the 
impertinent stranger, she requested him to leave 
her, as he would prevent her continuing her 
drawing, and she had only a few days in which 
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she mast complete the set she had undertakea 
to finish. 

This was something encouraging for him to 
learn, that this beautiful and unprotected girl 
was working for her living. She was just fitted 
for his purpose. What joy filled his vile heart, 
unsoftened by any generous feelings! There 
were times when his heart felt kind impulses, 
which he often smothered in the moment of their 
existence. But this reckless man of th» world 
saw that Carry was good and innocent, and 
that only through her affections could he effect 
his purpose. 

Throwing, therefore, all the persuasive soft- 
ness of which he was capable into his voice and 
manner, he entreated she would forgive his pre- 
sumption in following her, that he would only 
watch her at a distance, if she would resume 
her drawing. 

In silence poor Carry attempted to pass him. 
Unfortunately, she had entered a field, for the 
purpose of obtaining a better view of the point 
she had selected. To regain the road, she must 
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pass over the stile against which her tormenter 
now leaned, evidently amused at her perplexity. 

As she stood thus tearful and embarrassed, 
Miss Dunsford passed along the road with her 
long line of pupils. This lady always headed 
ier family, leaving her teacher to watch their 
doings in the rear. Unhappily, this was one 
of the very s«"hools where our good little Carry 
taught. 

The*stranger had marked his advantage, and 
as Miss Dunsford passed, he adroitly took pos* 
session of her sketch book, and, with an appear- 
ance of familiarity, took her hand to assist her 
in mounting the stile. The contemptuous look 
of the austere Miss Dunsford completed Carry's 
discomfiture, and bursting into tears, she sobbed 
bitterly as she leaned against the stile. 

There are in all hearts some good feelings, 
and this vain, bad man, subdued by her tears 
and heart-pained manner, evidently not feigned, 
with some expression of sorrow at having 
distressed her so much, returned the sketch- 
book ; at least, he placed it on the ground at 
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ber side, for nothing that be could say induced 
her to speak, or even look at him. 

Seeing this to be the case, and fearing that 
ber tears and too evident agitation might lead 
to some unpleasant scene, should her friends 
join ber, he, to her great joy, vaulted over the 
stile, and sauntered up the road. 

She waited until he was out of sight, and 
then hastened home, too much overcome to re- 
sume her sketching; still she could not bear the 
thought of grieving her dear mother with the 
knowledge of the painful situation in which she 
bad been placed. She knew she would not be 
allowed to resume her sketching rambles again, 
and if they were incomplete, the set might not be 
purchased, for her mother's health prevented her 
encountering the cold spring breezes. 

Her silence was in vain ; for in the evening a 
note was brought from Miss Dunsford to Mrs. 
Irvine,- in which she tauntingly declined Miss 
Irvine's attendance for the future, as her conduct 
was such that she could not permit her pupils 
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to receive any more lessons from a person of her 
character. 

As Mrs. Irvine read the contents of this im- 
pertinent note, the flush ofpride and indignation 
rose deep on her noble brow. She perused it a 
second time, and then contempt settled on her 
speaking features. She arose, and seated her- 
self on the side of the couch on which her 
daughter was reclining. 

" My dear Carry,'" she said, tenderly kissing 
her pale cheek, " here is a note from Miss Duns- 
ford, evidently writt.en under some strong ex- 
citement, the cause of which is mystery." 

" Ah, mother," said Carry, bursting into 
tears, " who will believe that I am not to 
blame? No one but you, dear mother." 

" Do not agitate yourself, my child," answered 
Mrs. Irvine. **I have seen you look sad and 
pale for some time, and I felt certain you would 
tell me the cause if best that I should know it. 
Perhaps I ought to have asked you before; 
but I know, my sweet Carry, that you have 
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kept me in ignorance solely to save me from 
pain." 

" That was the reason, dear mother, I wish 
now that I had told you, but I was afraid you 
would not let me go out alone^ and I was so 
very anxious to finish the sketches." 

Mrs. Irvine allowed her to take her time for 
enlightening her on the subject, only soothing 
her nervous tremblings with the fondest caresses, 
and assurances, that whatever had happened she 
was convinced her darling Carry was not in any 
way to be blamed. 

Comforted and strengthened by her mother*s 
tenderness, seconded by that of her blind friend, 
Carry stayed her tears, and resting in her 
mother's ai^ms, related the impertinent intrusions 
of the stranger, and gave her several unopened 
notes, which she had found on her dressing- 
table, and which she had brought down that 
evening with the intention of showing them to 
her. 

Mrs. Irvine opened and read them to herself; 
they were expressed in ' passionate te rms 
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admiration, and were all signed ^^ Alfred Ten* 
nenson." 

" We must enquire," said Mrs. Irvine, calmly, 
" by whom they were placed in your room, and 
act accordingly." 

She rang the bell, and requested their land- 
lady's company for a short time. 

Mrs. Bell soon made her appearance. She 
was a most respectable looking woman, the 
widow of a builder, who died almost suddenly 
from an accident, leaving his affairs in a great 
state of confusion. When everything was 
settled, there was very little more left for her ; 
she rented the house where they had resided ; 
let out a part, and as she was a beautiful worker, 
she easily obtained employment from a baby- 
linen warehouse, and with the produce of her 
garden, she contrived to live very comfortably. 

Poor Carry's flushed countenance instantly 
attracted her attention, and she anxiously en* 
quired if she were ill. 

" Only scmewhat vexed," answered her mother, 
seeing that she was unable to speak without a 
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burst of nervous weeping, " only somewhat an- 
noyed, Mrs. Bell ; but pray take a seat, for we 
want your assistance to unravel a little myste- 
rious plot acting here." 

" Indeed !" answered Mrs. Bell, smiling; " can 
we have a plot going on in our quiet little 
house." 

"It would seem so," returned Mrs. Irvine; 
" but I will tell you the whole of the affair, and 
I am sure you will give us your best assistance 
to discover the delinquent." She did so in as few 
words as possible, showing her Miss Dunsford's 
note, and the letters found on her daughter's 
table. 

Poor Mrs. Bell was quite as indignant as ever 
Mrs. Irvine wished, and assured them she knew 
nothing of the business, but would summons 
Sarah, who must be the culprit. 

Sarah answered the bell, and her mistress in- 
stantly accused her of having received the letters 
from Mr. Tennenson. This she stoutly denied, 
declaring she did not know the gentleman ; in 
fact she never spoke to a gentleman, and it was 
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very hard her character should be injured ; she 
had always had a good character, better perhaps 
than some other people. 

Carry was too innocent to suppose the im- 
pertinent slur was cast at her. Not so Mrs. 
Bell, for rising from her seat she approached the 
door, saying, as she did so : 

" Unless you confess the truth, Sarah, I give 
you in charge to the police for the bread and' 
meat you gave away yesterday." 

" What!" said the girl insolently, "you intend 
trying to make me out a thief, do you? but Til 
be even with you, and have you up for trying 
to injure my character." 

Mrs. Bell made no answer, but calling from 
the top of the stairs : 

" Mary Benson 1" 

A poor woman who washed for her made her 
appearance, humbly curtseying at the door. At 
sight of her the girPs boastful face fell several 
degrees, and she turned to leave the room, but 
Mrs. Bell stopped her by shutting the door, and 
standing against it. 
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" Mary," said she to the poor frightened look- 
ing woman, ^^ did not Sarah give away nearly 
half-a-quartern loaf, and several slices of Mrs. 
Irvine's meat, yesterday ?" 

" Yes, ma'am," said Mary, " and more shame 
for her to tempt my poor boy ; but though poor 
I hope I am honest. I worked for you for many 
a year, when you kept more than one servant, 
maum ; and I don't forget how kind you always 
were, maum. 

Mrs. Bell stopped poor Mary's reminiscenses, 
by asking her if she knew what Tom was to do 
for Sarah, in return for the bread and meat? 

*' She is not what you think, maum," said 
Mary darting an indignant look at the now 
trembling Sarah. 

** She is not what you and these ladies think, 
she is too fond of drink." 

" Drink !" was the general exclamation. 

" Yes, maum ; she drinks gin.'^ * 

" Gin !" said Mrs. Irvine, " when can she 
drink gin? she never appears to have been 
drinking." 
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^^ Ob, she is too used to it for it to make her 
tipsy," said Mary. " I don't know when she 
takes it, but Tom has confessed he has often 
fetehed it for her." 

" What do you say to this, Sarah?" asked her 
mistress turning to her. 

The girl burst into tears, and said if they 
would not give her into custody, she would con- 
fess all. 

" From whom did you receive those letters you 
placed on Miss Irvine's table?" asked Mrs. 
Irvine. 

"From the gentleman's servant," answered 
Sarah. 

"And what did he give you?" asked her 
mistress. 

" Five shillings each time," she answered re- 
luctantly. 

" You knew you were doing wrong, and there 
is no excuse for you," said Mrs. Irvine; "and 
we cannot feel any more confidence in you." 

" She shall leave this very instant," said Mrs. 
Bell. " Mary, you can stay, cannot you?" 
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"Certainly, maura/* said Mary, cheerfully; 
" and I hope you will forgive Tom, he is so very 
young." 

** It is very sad he should have been tempted,'* 
said Mrs. Irvine ; " I think, Mary, you must 
have a watchful eye upon him in future." 

" I must, indeed, maum," said Mary. '* I wish 
I could get him into a steady place of work." 

" We must try what we can do, Mary," said 
Mrs. Bell as she left the room with the crest- 
fallen Sarah. 

Mary followed her mistress, not a little glad 
that Sarah was going to leave, for she dreaded 
her influence on Tom. 

After talking over the affair together, Mrs. 
Irvine wrote a full account of Mr. Tennenson's 
conduct to Miss Dunsford, saying she hoped by 
thus being able to clear her child from the im- 
putation of misconduct, she would allow her to 
resume her instructions at her establishment. 

BTo letter arrived in reply from Mount Min- 
erva, Miss Dunsford's abode, and Carry with 
deep regret was obliged to abandon the hope of 
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being again received there. This was not the 
only ill eflfects of Mr. Tennenson's impertinence, , 
to give it the mildest term. 

The other two schools where Carry taught 
followed Miss Dunsford's example, having been 
informed of the circumstance by that lady, who 
gave her version of the aflfair. 

Thus was poor Carry thrown out of employ- 
ment without any fault of her own. Mr. Ten- 
nenson by haunting the neighbourhood with his 
presence prevented her going out to finish her 
sketches, and she became almost a prisoner in 
the house. Poor child, her tender heart sank 
with sorrow as she perceived the increasing 
weakness of her mother, without having the 
means of procuring those nourishing things so 
necessary for her. Their blind friend proved 
herself a treasure in this time of sickness and 
sadness. Her cheerfulness was unfailing, and 
her quaintness in relating scenes of the past was 
always amusing, and she, now seemed to put 
forth a fresh volume of reminiscenses for their 
amusement. 
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Carry received the money for her sketches, 
but from their being incomplete the sum was 
much less than she had expected; the family 
were going to India, and wished to take with 
them these mementos of Sr^spot to which they 
were greatly attached. 

The summer past sadly away ; for poor Carry 
drooped in spirit, and only recovered her energies 
when a fresh attack of illness in the autumn con- 
fined her mother for some weeks to her bed. 

Mrs. Bell procured them some needlework, and 
stich! stich! past the long evenings. Poor 
Carry, thy joyous laugh is somewhat fainter; 
thy step more lingering, and thy musical voice 
even more musical for that touch of sadness; 
sweet, low, and plaintive, like the autumn wind 
sighing amid the bending rushes on the lonely 
lake ! 

Mrs. Irvine would sometimes sit sadly, think- 
ing of her still dear but ungrateful son ; oft 
times did she review her own conduct, and re- 
proach herself unjustly for want of energy in her 
control over him. A mother cannot obtain and 
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hold for any length of time control over a son, 
unless by the soft but powerful spell of love; 
many a man is saved by that gentle tie, but if 
that ceases to bind, no other 'can be found. 

Therefore reproach not thyself, poor mother, 
nor deem the error thine. Thy love was shown 
in every tender care, in every fond reproach, or 
anxious kind attention ! 

Hope, still ! hope, always ! n mother's prayers 
ascend so pure and so unselfish, that a blessing 
must in time descend upon them, though some- 
times their stedfast faith wavers. Thou knowest 
not whither his reckless temper leads him. Still 
thou wouldst know whether in thought his 
mother is before him, and his young sister deso- 
late in her beauty. He cannot know their 
poverty, their hard strivings, and midnight 
workings. Surely he knows them not so, or 
he would return to work for them, to protect, 
to succour them. 

Poor mother, thus she would sit and think, and 
brood upon the past, until the low soft voice of 
Carry would touch upon her heart. 
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So blitheless ! so iialike her cheery greetings. 

'Twas now the mother's turn to speak more 
cheerfully, to cast aside her musings of the past, 
and let hope once more reign in her breast, and 
smile upon her lip. For Carry's sake she strove 
to win the flutterer back. 

There was a sting in her child's innocent 
bosom, which she felt even all her tender love 
could not extract — the sting of shame! Al- 
though the censure of Miss Dunsford was wholly 
undeserved, yet it lay in Carry's young heart 
like molten lead, bruising, burning, unseen, 
though felt. 

Although her mother could not extract the 
poison of the thorn that had been planted there, 
yet her renewed cheerfulness gave new life to her 
child's blithful spirits. And finding her little 
loving cares were again winning that dear 
mother from thoughts of the past, her voice 
began once more to sound like the voice of old. 

Its cheery notes would again ring merrily in 
the old parlour, running their- cadences around 
the low walls, peeping into the quaint cupboards, 
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and along the old rafters of their sitting-room, as 
if it wanted to find out the retreat of that sadness 
which had haunted them, and drive him out for 
eyer. And although he sullenlj tries to avoid 
her, now alighting on her blind friend's shoulder, 
and ill-naturedly whispering thoughts of repinings 
and discontent. Though he frequently gave Mrs. 
Irvine a sly pinch of regret, and brought before 
her mental view the pictures of former happi- 
ness, and fearful visions of the future, and re- 
minds her of her failing health. Yet the musical 
voice followed — and followed him, drove him 
from one spot to another, it chased him with low^ 
toned laugh ter, and gaily tuned note ; until fairly 
hunted into despair, sadness one day disappeared 
with the spring's first sunshine, and dared not for 
the present, again intrude. Spring has returned, 
quite the early spring it is true—and perhaps 
some cold winds may grumble, and threaten of 
wintery skies and sleety showers. 

The early blossoms seem almost afraid to peep 
forth, and the primroses look very pale as they 
burst, one little bud after another^ forcing their 
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ddicatelj tinted heads from beneath the large 
soft green leares, to look if their neighbours^ the 
white violets, are peeping forth too* The little 
lambs are eDJoyiiig themselrea^ gaily calling to 
Hieir dams to see how swiftly they ma and 
follow their leader. Away they go ! like obildrcn 
at play, leaping and jumping over the soft green 
grass, frisking their heavy tails, and thinking of 
nothing but fun and frolic. They leave thought 
to their mothers, who, if one may judge from 
the gruflfness of their voices, are reading a lec- 
ture on the frivolity of their conduct. 

Nevermind, frisk away, little lambs, enjoy your- 
selves if you can, your troubles will come soon 
enough. That's right ; stop and look about you, 
listen to that lark trilling her wild song, clear — 
ah ! clearer than any other songster. There she 
is, like a speck in the blue heavens, cleaving the 
light clouds, as she mounts higher and higher ! 

Ah ! there is my bright eyed Carry ; she has 
coaxed the two old ladies to venture out in the 
sunshine. How she has bundled them up in 
shawls and furs, and taken them to the sunny 
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side of the garden, where the high wall protects 
them from the wind, which is pleasant to her 
young frame, but cold to theirs. 

Beallj, I do not like parting company from 
them, but I must. I have a long journey to 
take— over the sea, too, so I must leave them in 
the garden. 
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CHAPTER V. 



'' Around the waters ! rocks and deserts vast, 

And green and fertile shores, and halls and towers; 

And woods, where never human foot hath past. 
And fairy banks, bestrewed with summer flowers ; 

And rivers swift ebbing themselves to thee I 

And jet thou heeds't them not — O I thou proud sea." 

"Above the waters! the pure azure sky, 

And richly tinted clouds, and roving wind ; 

And fair and many coloured birds that fly. 
Across the waters, a nearer home to find ; 

Bright insects, humming in their noon-tide glee, 
That from the shore have flown to try the sea." 

The sun is shining fiercely, his full beams on the 
briny deep, the wild waves dance up, as though 
to meet and thank the coming warmth which 
sparkles upon their white foamed crest. The 
sea birds wing their flight inland, and cry and 
whirl on their strong pinions ; but some seem as 
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though they mused, standing on the lone sea 
shore^ of coming storms^ and wrecks, and deaths, 
and misery, gazing with eyes half shut upon the 
coming clouds which rise up ominously. 

The moon is up ; but there is a heavy drift at 
sea ! The long waves swell heavily against the 
sides of a noble vessel, which however rides 
majestically on the wild waters. 

She has been many weeks at sea, and for some 
days she has been buffeted by the tempest, wildly 
running before the wind. Many a manly heart 
is longing for land, and many a woman's anxious 
eye is daily looking for the same cheering sight. 

The " Mary Ann" is bound for Australia ; she 
has more than a hundred and twenty passengers 
on board, most of them poor emigrants, bound 
for a land they know little about, either in 
climate or the productions of the country. Some 
single men, young, active, healthy, vigorous 
youths, intent on making fortunes not to be so' 
quickly acquired in their native land ; others of 
them accompanied by their wives and families, 
who have left their fatherland in the hopes of 
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bettering their condition by agriculture, in a 
country whose virgin earth promised by its un- 
worked richness, to reward their industry in 
bounteous supplies. 

But there are only two on board with whom 
we have to interest ourselves. One, a tall, dark, 
broad, hard-featured man ; there is a gloom upon 
his face, which would not otherwise appear so 
hard-featured, for the features are good, though 
large. The head is large^ but well-formed ; the 
forehead high and massive: that is the best 
word to convey an idea of its appearance. The 
brows slightly arched, but full ; the eyes rather 
deep set. How can I make you fully under- 
stand those eyes? they convey so much of the 
man's character. They are honest, truthful 
eyes. I think they are grey, though some may 
think them black. They are not piercing in 
their glance; they are questioning, enquiring 
«eyes. And how can I describe the mouth and 
chin? I must apply the same that I used for 
the forehead; I have no other at my command. 
They are massive, and finely formed, as though 
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chiselled to their beauty ; for beautiful they were 
in their rather stern expression; they seemed to 
know the power of their owner's mind, and 
shadow forth in sober stillness the deep, un- 
spoken passions of that man's mind. Like some 
ancient bust of Hercules were his chest and 
shoulders. Thus powerful in mind and form, 
he stood leaning against the bulwarks of the 
vessel, his eye roaming over the wild and rest- 
less ocean, as though he would dive into the 
mysteries of its depths, and ask the secrets^ of 
its unseen caverns. 

There was no restlessness in that man's bosom. 
He stood there, his arms crossed, firm as a rock, 
his figure gently swaying with the motion of the 
vessel. He, too, had left his native land for 
a purpose. As you looked, you could read no 
turning, no flinching from that purpose; no 
words spoken to be recalled, for he was a man 
of few expressions. 

There is much in that face that would interest 
you, would induce a second glance. Ton would 
ask what, in that cold, impassive face, could call 
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forth a feeling of interest? Look again, study 
the man's eye as it quietly and calmly surveys 
the crowd of anxious beings around. It must 
be that look of determination, that look which 
implies a mind of power, for good or for evil ! 

I trust it may be for good. I hope some 
gentle influence may work with, and for him. 

He is our old acquaintance of the lonely 
lane, the son of the blind woman. He is 
George Wilson, Carry's discarded lover. Is 
he thinking of the child whose life he saved, 
the child unseen for years, but not forgotten. 
The tiny child, whose innocent kisses had rested 
on his brow, and purified it? Or is he thinking 
of our sweet Carry, or his blind mother? 

He is thinking on neither; yet, strange to 
say, on all. 

They are mingled together, with the thought 
of wealth and power. 

That child, with her golden locks, her pale 
cheeks, and large blue eyes, in which reigned 
terror alone, until the moment when they parted. 
Then, when he stooped to put her from his arms, 
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when he unloosed the little fingers still clinging 
ronnd his neck, then the expression changed to 
such tender gratitude; such eloquent thanks 
were in those large blue eyes, such innocent 
kisses from her infant lips, whilst her little 
hands patted his rough brown cheeks; 

Strange as it may seem those childish caresses 
preserved his youth from evil. His heart seemed 
to enlarge and purify under the remembrance, 
as though some pure spirit had impressed his 
brow and named him hers ! 

He dreamed of her almost nightly for months ; 
she haunted his thoughts continually, but he 
could not have talked of her, she seemed to him 
angelic in her beauty and her tenderness. He 
never expected, he never thought of seeing her 
again ; he never imagined a meeting with that 
charming child. He did not even mention the 
circumstance to his mother for months ; and 
then did he mention the caresses she had be- 
stowed upon him? No ; I am certain not even 
the torture could have drawn the confession from 
him. 
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After he had left her, he had returned to the 
river's brink, with more than boyish thoughts; 
he wandered there for hours, picturing to him- 
self the scene again and again ! he picked up her 
little glove— he has it now, he never parted with 
it^ and never will I 

He did not know that he had taken her to the 
parsonage ; he never thought of asking her her 
name. 

Did this boy love this tiny child? Ah I 
more ardently than many a man loves a woman 
he fancies he adores. 

When he first saw Carry coming out of their 
little garden gate^ for she had been reading to 
his mother, he thought — that little angel as he 
called her in his mind, may be something like 
this bright-tempered, good girl, who reads so 
kindly to my mother ; she, kind and pure, how 
sweetly her voice sounds, and how the poor, 
blind face brightens up as she reads. 

These were George Wilson's thoughts when he 
first saw Carry ; he held open the little gate for 
her to pass through, with a rough courtesy com- 
mon to him. 
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But it never occurred to him that the little 
child, pale with terror, and the bright girl before 
him were the same. 

Could you fancy romance and that powerful 
looking man with the calm, stern brow, were 
linked together? and why not? 

Romance is nothing more than a love of all 
that's good and beautiful, that's bright and pure. 
Perhaps though too great a belief to find them 
in this world ; this world of change and pain ; 
this world beautiful in itself, yet never the same. 
The beauty of to-day is chequered by the thunder 
storm of to-morrow. 

The loveliest flowers bloom, but to wither. 
The tenderest joys bear in their bosom the pang 
which shall destroy them. Happiness fades with 
its own nourishment. The friend of to-day, too 
often proves the enemy of to-morrow ; and the 
virtues we fancied them to possess, are alas! 
only shadows, and not the reality. Nought is 
lasting, yet the heart is always craving, never 
satisfied ! crushed in its hopes, it mourns for a 
while, and again hope lures it on, only to be 
again deceived! 
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There is nothing in this world that can entirely 
satisfy the longings of the heart, the tenderness 
of its throbbings ; and what should this teach 
us? Surely not to mourn and sorrow for these 
constant disappointments, as though all hope 
was deceiving, to sink beneath these changes, 
these heart's bereavements. 

No ! they should lead us t;o look beyond this 
world! to one where beauties bloom never to 
fade. There, where friendship holy and blest, 
never wants renewing, for there it never 
changes. God has made the heart of man as- 
piring, because He alone shall satisfy it. He 
will satisfy it with true knowledge! He will 
feed it with holy love! Yes, in that world 
there is no change, no shadow to fade ! 

Then, though in this world there must be 
change, grief, disappointments, let us seek for 
what happiness we may for a brief space be per- 
mitted to enjoy; let us seek for it amid the 
beauties of nature, amid the sincere in heart I 
Smile not, then, that that stern, calm, dark- 
browed man nourishes his romance. Let him 
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remember, the pure and innocent child, whose 
life he was permitted to save. Let him think 
of her as something holy and spiritual in her 
innocent gratitude. Let him think of that 
young girl who read the scriptures to his blind 
mother, as one pure, true, and most lovely ; she 
is all this as far as poor human nature can be. 

Carry in some thoughts is as innocent as the 
little child who kissed the cheek and brow of 
the brave lad, who had saved her young life from 
the roaring torrent, and to whose breast she had 
clung in her wild terror and despair. 

For the first few days, all on board shun the 
stern-looking, dark-browed man; he walks alone 
when the others sleep, or leans abstractedly over 
the side of the vessel ; he observes not the glance 
of curiosity, nor notices the whisper of enquiry. 
He seems gloomy and reserved. It is not gloom, 
his brow is unbent, his step is firm though slow; 
'tis thought, deep and intense in its power, 
which shuts him out from conversation with 
those his equals in society and wealth, but not 
his equals in the blessed gift of mind. He still 
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remains distant and reserved * with the men. 
But soon the little children collect around him ! 
they do not fear his dark brow and deep rough 
voice. 

Little children by a wonderful instinct read the 
expression of the features of those around them. 

1 always feel a burst of confidence in those 
to whom children attach themselves, I mean 
young children before contact with the world 
has taught them the arts and selfishness of a 
larger growth. 

He notices the little ones as they play around 
him, first by looks and smiles only, then he al- 
lows them to come prattling to him, and joins 
them in their laugh, and I am afraid rather en- 
courages them in their love of mischief, for what 
child does not love mischief? 

Day by day this stern dark-browed man 
softens ; day by day he seems to take more in- 
terest in what is passing around him. There is 
one little fair-haired girl about five years of age, 
who takes great liberties with him. She had 
taken to him from the very first day of their 
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Qoming on deck ; she is often foand sitting on 
his knee, or nestling in his arms, as he walks the 
short walk allotted for the steerage passengers. 
He seems to find a charm in her incessant 
prattle, although perhaps he is not thinking of 
what she says, but her voice is a pleasant voice, 
and she calls him Greorge as he bade her; he 
sometimes does not speak for a long time, when 
the little one will pull his hair, and ask why he 
does not answer her. 

Tou may be sure the women like him if he 
notices the little ones. There is an old adage, 
and a true one, " Make much of the children, 
and you are sure of the mothers." Loving in- 
stinct of nature, how strong you make the weak ! 
The more he mingles with them, the more he 
softens and unbends, but still he does not t^ilk 
much to the women. But if one of them is in 
trouble, she is sure to find a friendly helper in 
George Wilson ; but so sadly, even so sternly 
are these little friendly offices performed, that 
the husband cannot feel jealous, even the most 
fractious. 
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In the midst of all George Wilson is very 
fakbful to his little fair-haired girl, who nestles 
in his arms, and listens to the roar of the wild 
ocean, and the low, monotonous dash of the 
waves as they roll on quietly in calm weather. 
He brings her up at night to see the green ocean 
covered with the luminous phosphoric light 
which glistens on the dancing waters; and they 
gaze together on the calm heavens, gemmed with 
multitudes of glistening stars. The captain 
often joins them; he is a pleasant, well-informed 
man. He takes a great liking to the dark- 
browed man ; he admires his intelligent mind. 
In his conversation, George's mind begins to 
expand, to stir within him. If as though a 
new birth were given to it, his thoughts became 
fresh and vigorous; he is enabled to fresh clothe 
them, to arrange his ideas, to analyze them; 
they have, as it were, new life ; it seems to him 
as though his soul had slumbered, and now 
started to fk fresh existence. 

He begins to think of Carry in a new light ; 
he finds the difference which education has 
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made between them, and longs to increase and 
hoard up every gleam of knowledge which offers 
itself to his mind. She comes to him with every 
new thought^ when the door of knowledge is 
opened for him ; she seems to enter like a ray 
of sunshine, and lights up the gloom. She 
lived with him in spirit. She was like a com* 
panion talking to him, and he found no difficulty 
in answering her. 

His thirst increases every day ; his books are 
nature and his fellow passengers ; he comments 
on all he sees and hears, and his conclusions are 
generally well-fopinded. 

He ponders deeply on the folly and vice of 
many on board ; their own words condemn them. 
He turns from the coarse minds and feeble 
thoughts of many a pretty woman amongst the 
passengers. His mind dwells on the revival of 
universal goodness. The Captain lends him 
some works on history; he shudders, as he 
reads, at the folly, sin, and ingratitude of all 
ages. 

But he does not despair; much good has been 
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aecomplUhed for man. This is the beacon light 
to save more from destruction. 

He tarns from listening to the conversation 
of the low and grovelling mind, to the innocent 
prattlings of little Annie, his fair-haired favourite* 
And his thoughts love to dwell on the innocent 
and lovely being he holds enshrined in his heart 

Love gave Undine a soul. 

Love gave life to George Wilson's noble mind. 

They talk of the country they are going to. 
Captain Newton gave Greorge much valuable 
information, and lent him many useful books on 
scientific subjects. And gravely would the little 
Annie sit on his knee as he read, silent and 
abstracted from all around; often would she 
amuse herself with running her little fingers 
through his crisp black hair, which resisted her 
utmost labours to make it straight and tidy. 

Thus glided on the first few weeks of their 
long voyage; but soon there is another to in- 
terest the dark-browed man. This is a pas- 
senger on board ; but I think we must have a 
fresh chapter for him, not so much for his own 
sake as the sake of some belonging to him. 
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Persons and things are often valuable for the 
ties which surround them. Thus the jewel 
makes its golden setting valuable. Tear that 
from the jewel, it ceases to interest, and its 
fragments are useless. 

Greorge had frequently heard of this pas- 
senger from little Annie, who said he looked so 
pale and fair, she thought at first he was a girl, 
lying covered up in a large boat cloak. She 
prattled on, George little heeding her, only 
smiling now and then, and patting her fair 
curly head, that she might not think herself 
neglected, now he had other amusements in his 
books. Good, kind, honest heart, which never 
could give pain to another, even to a little 
child. I can see them now, as they were de- 
scribed to me, the little one sitting on his knee, 
her fair curls blown by the fresh sea breeze 
amongst his black crisp hair, and he looking up 
at her joyous laugh, his massive features grave 
with deep thoughts, produced by fresh know- 
ledge^ ripening for after work, and his intelligent 
eyes flash kindly on her, as her merry peals of 
laughter are echoed by the rest of the little 
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ones. He is again absorbed in his reading ; his 
mind is awake, 'tis athirst, and long, long 
draughts will not satisfy its wants ^ he ponders 
and reasons as he reads, lost to the sounds and 
lights around him, and with a child's true in- 
stinct, little Annie glories in being the only 
one admitted to the familiar friendship of the 
dark browed man. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



** Do his thoughts dwell on those he leaves behind, 
The pure, true-hearted, ne'er to him unkind ; 
Say does he dwell on vice, with joy, or hate. 
And sadden for his home when 'tis too late ?" 

S. 



There is another passenger on board the Mary 
Ann in whom we must interest ourselves; we 
must make an intimate acquaintance with him ; 
not for himself at present, but for the sake of 
others. 

His young life has become hateful to him; 
regret poisons his existence ; but we must not 
anticipate events. There he is, leaning care- 
lessly against a coil of ropes; there is some- 
thing gentlemanly in his careless attitude, and 
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graceful in his tall, attenuated flgnre ; his kmg 
hair is blown over his face by the mild breeze, 
it blows chilly on his weak frame ; he is yery 
pale, and his delicate features are nearly spoilt 
by early dissipation ; he is raeahtly gazing on 
the now foaming waters, whistling as he does 
^ 80 some of his fayourite airs from Norma* 

Creoi^e has not seen this youlli before, for he 
has been ill ever since they came on board, 
and most kindly has the mother of little Annie 
tended and nursed him. Annie pulls one of 
George's crisp locks to make him look up, which 
be good-^naturedly does. 

^^ Look, Geoirge, there is the poor sick man I 
was telling you about." 

^Bye and bye, Annie. I must finish this 
chapter first." 

The diild sat still, watching him turn over 
leaf after leaf. She knew he would keep his 
word with her, but that he would not move 
until the chapter was finished. 

^^Now," said she,, clapping her hands, as he 
came to the end, ^^ now, there he is, just in the 
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same place. 'I have told him how good and 
clever you are." 

George smiled at the child's praise. It was 
her simple love which pleased him; he arose 
with her in his arms, and approached thci spot 
where the youth stood supporting himself by 
the coil of ropes; he gazed earnestly at his 
averted face^ the profile is distinct for a few 
minutes, as the breeze blovrs off his long hair. 

The watcher's large, expressive features work 
with some powerful emotion ; some deep feelings 
are called into action, the lips are compressed, 
the eyes dilate, and the thick black brows are 
drawn more nearly together. The youth turns 
his head, and encounters his fixed gaze ; his fair 
brow contracts, a proud, annoyed feeling curves 
his lips and arched nostrils. 

"No offence, I trust," said George, in his 
deep sonorous voice. " None is intended." 

" I do not know you," says the youth. 

"Nor I you," returned George; " but you are 
so like — yes, so like one I shall never see 
again." 
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*• Indeed," said the stranger, carelessly; "a 
lady, I suppose. I am often taken for one; I 
have sometimes assumed the dress, and acted to 
the very life. I hope the girl is pretty you 
think I resemble." 

" Yes," said George, sadly, " as charming a 
young girl as ever the sun shone upon, and as 
good as pretty." 

" Ah, a sweetheart !" exclaimed the youth, 
with a laugh, which grated strangely on George 
Wilson's ear. 

" No," said he, sternly ; " she is far too good 
for me." 

So strange that stern voice sounded, tuned by 
its heart's emotion, that little Annie, who was 
still in his arms, pushed back his thick black 
hair to peer down into his face. 

"Come, come, my good fellow," says the 
youth, with a disagreeable laugh, which sounded 
strangely forced, as though some thoughts were 
striving to keep it down, '* I should like to 
hear all about this love aflfair of yours; it 
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would help to pass away these confounded long 
hours." 

He again met those sternly enquiring eyes. 

^* Deuce take it, man, don't stare at a fellow 
in that stage4ike manner; ask With your tongu6 
and not with your eyes. 

i« i What dost thou mean by shaking of thy head ? 
Why look so sadly ?' " 

"I wonder if you know her?" says George, 
abstractedly. " You might pass for her brother, 
you are so much like her." 

" Her name?" says the youth ; " I like to h^ar 
the name of a pretty girl." 

George still gazed on him, still those massive 
features strangely working. His lips parted, 
and again closed. At length he said : 

" Her name is Cany." 

The youth fell back upon the coil of ropes as 
though George had struck him down. He 
covered his face with his hands. 

" Carry, Carry," he sobbed. " My sweet 
sister. How am I punished !" 
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George Wilson stooped over him. 

" Tou are her brother?" he said, mournfully; 
** her brother Fred. Are you — ?" 

The youth could not answer. 

George left him, took two or three turns on 
the deck, looking down on him as he passed. 
As he did so, he pressed the little Annie in hia 
arms, until she said : 

** George, you hurt me!" 

He kissed the child tenderly, and placing her 
On the deck, bid her go to her mother. 

" Poor girl !" he murmured, as he leaned over 
the side of the ship. *' Poor, poor girl ! And 
this is her brother Fred, the brother she is so 
fond of, th^ brother she so dearly loves. A 
reckless fool ! She'd never tell where he was. 
Perhaps they did not know. I see it all now ; 
I understand it well. Yes, 'tis most likely he 
has ruined them ; and how lovingly she'd talk to 
my mother about him." 

He stood looking gloomily at Fred Irvine, 
who lay sobbing like a child, with his arms over 
his face. 

F 2 
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" And this fellow is called a gentleman !" he 
mused; "a gentleman!" what scorn in those 
features. " A gentleman ! and such a one she 
may marry. Will she be happy?" 

A thought seemed to dart into his mind of 
how kind Carry had been to his old blind 
mother; how she had read to her; how kindly 
she had taken her for a walk, when the sun had 
shone, and the breeze had played refreshingly on 
the blind woman's face. 

He thought of these things as he stood, with 
his arras folded, and his massive features calmly 
reflective ; the tide of passion had been at work 
within his breast. It had flowed on, it had 
caused his heart to throb wildly, his features 
had answered to the call of his excited feelings. 

But it had passed. 

His pulses beat calmly, his features were at 
rest, and his powerful mind was working out the 
future. 

His resolve was taken; he had not felt so 
happy since his wayward fate made him fall in 
love with sweet Carry's pleasant face and 
charming manners. 
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' Poor, honest, rough, right-minded George 
Wilson, vigorous is thy mind, but yet thy 
heart's completely vanquished, and thou has not 
one in exchange ! 

After a few thoughts of Carry, and the wish 
of making her happy, and the hope that one day 
she might know that he did it for her sake, and 
that she might think kindly of him ; he strode 
up to Fred Irvine, and almost lifting him by 
the arm, he said: 

" Come, be a man, and not be crying there 
like a girl ! What ails yon T 

Fred Irvine lifted up his beautiful, though 
eflfeminate face, saying softly : 

" My fine fellow, you have the strength of a 
dozen men in that arm of yours. I have been 
ill ever since I left England." 

" Ah, you do look ill, bad enough," returned 
Greorge, letting his eye dwell on those beautiful 
, features, so like his sister's. As the bright sun 
played on his fair auburn hair, his thoughts were 
with Carry, reading in the cottage window to his 
old blind mother. 
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" I shall be better when I land," says Fred, 
rising and walking slowly to the side of the 
vessel. 

"Not sure of that," growled George, still 
eyeing him thoughtfully. " What arte you going 
to do? Any friends at Sydney?" 

*' None," replied Fred, recklessly, '* I am going 
to the diggings." 

" You going to the diggings !" exclaimiad 
George ; " and what do you think you can do 
there?" 

" Oh, find gold, of course," says Fred, with :a 
wild laugh, which thrilled painfully to ;the >heart 
of his companion. 

" You will die on the road," said Gisorge. 

" Then my troubles will be over." 

"Not so, Mr. Irvine; if your sifter says 
j:ight,J;hey will only then commence, never to 
«nd." 

Fred glanced at him; a flush rose to his 
brow. 

" What do you know of my sister?" he asked. 

" She lives next door to my mother," xeplied 
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George. " They have been neighbours these two 
years." 

" WeU." 

" My mother is blind, and Miss Irvine often- 
reads to her. She is very kind ; not a day has 
passed for a whole year but your sister has 
visited her." 

"And you? — have you been so kindly 
treated?*' There was anger in the voice. 

A flush rushed across George's dark cheek, 
but be commanded his voice; it might have 
been somewhat deeper in its tones^ as he an- 
swered : 

" Mr. Irvine, I cannot allow even you to 
speak slightingly of your sister's kindness to 
my mother. I a,m not honoured by her friend- 
ship. I have beard her talk of yojii many and 
many a time, when she little knew I was listen- 
mg." 

" Where do they live ?" asked Fred, without 
taking any notice of George's angry look and 
indignant voice. 

But when George comqienced telling him of 
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their poverty, and described their poor cottage 
in the lonely lane, he covered his face with his 
hands, and during the time of the relation, he 
never spoke or looked up. When George had 
finfshed his description, he held out his hand, 
saying, in an altered voice : 

"Thank you, Mr. Wilson. I can find by 
what you say, although you did not intend to 
do it, that you have done many a service to my 
mother in return for my sister's kindness to 
yours. Let us be friends for the future. I 
want rest now; to-morrow we will talk over our 
plans." 

They shook hands kindly, and parted. 

George paced the deck till long after mid- 
night, thinking of the cottages in the lonely 
lane. In fancy he saw his blind mother, as he 
had often seen her, sitting in her high-backed 
chair, bright Carry on a little stool on the other 
side, with a Bible on her knees, reading a 
chapter by the fire light. 

He hears her musical voice amid the wild 
blast of the ocean; but he feels the hopelessness 
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of his love ; and yet he hugs it nearer to his 
heart, as reason bids him cast it from him. 
He thought again and again of what he had 
said to young Irvine; he had described their 
poverty, the loneliness of their home; how the 
poor care-stricken mother had toiled at her 
needle; how her face brightened only in the 
presence of her child, her good daughter. 

" But of Carry," he thought, *' I have said 
nothing, except that she read the Bible to my 
old blind mother." 

Before he left the deck the resolve he had 
taken on first knowing that this youth was the 
brother of Carry, was still more firmly bound 
about his heart, and to will and to do was the 
same with him; and what was the resolve of 
George Wilson, a son of the people? 

That for Carry's sake he would aid her brother 
in every way in which he could require assist- 
ance. " He shall be to me," he menially said, 
" as the son of my mother. He shall eat of my 
bread, and drink of my cup; I will labour for 

him ; I will tend him in sickness, and if pos- 
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sible," and he raised his eyes revereuily towards 
.heaven, " I will lead him from the love of dis- 
ifiipation in which he has indulged." This was 
.another bright ray ^ of hope to light up the 
darkness whioh endeavoured to . shroud and ex- 
ilinguish the love of the dark-browed man. 

In his pale terror when he first named his 
sister, the youth had borne a stmnge look to the 
little darling child he had saved ^frpm a watery 
grave. The pale lips so perfect in their beauty, 
the slight contraction of the delicate, eyebrow, 
the large ;blue eyes deepening in their violet hue, 
and what touched the manly tenderness of his 
heart, the same beseeching glance. 

^'Strange," mused the dark-browed man, as he 
paused in his measured tread, ^^ my little darling 
you are ever before m?, like some pure .angelic 
.spirit, thou leadest me from error, I can never 
forget thee. It naust be that thy loveliness has 
so much engrossed jxiy senses, that I give thine 
image where beauty exists in- another. How 
.can this Wild youth bear. thy innocent like- 
nessT' 
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He turned away, angry with himself, but it 
would not do, he could not shut out the resemb- 
lance. Even in sleep the idea followed him. All the 
vagaries of a; troubled dream pursued him, when 
he sought his rest ; now he rescued Carry from 
some terrific danger, and bore her onward in his 
arms; but as he bent to look upon her, he be- 
held the form of her brother; and as he gazed at 
him, he faded from his sight, and he felt the 
arms. of his little .favourite clinging around him. 
But how passed the same hours with the youth 
in whose welfare the rough manly son of the peo- 
ple had been planning to assist ? 

That same Fred Irvine, a man of good, even 
rei^iied education, from his birth termed by so- 
ciety a gentleman, how passed he the hours till 
midnight? In resolving to make the most of 
the services of his new acquaintance; for seeing 
with the wisdom of a man of the world, that 
they would be offered, he thought and planned 
.JiQw to lure tihem to his own advantage. He 
saw the admiration Carry had excited in the 
il)09om of this son of the people. But he! he 
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could never fathom the twentieth part of that 
love. . He could never imagine the depth, the 
tenderness, the delicacy of that passion, no more 
than that dark-browed man could understand 
the wildness, the debasing nature of his. Fred 
Irvine, thy good angel is paying thee his last 
visit! his last if thou turnest from his prompt- 
ings ; some purer spirit than thy own must be 
interceding for thee. 

He is inspiring the heart of George Wilson 
towards thee, and thou canst not sleep for the 
past is before thee. Heed the last warning cry ! 
turn not away, 'tis thy last. 

Sleep! ah! sleep softly, prayer is arising 
through the mighty void ; borne on angelic wings 
it softly mounts. This night is thy mother 
troubled in prayer for her son ! her son, though 
fallen. This night she pleads powerfully ! she 
wrestles as it were in prayer for this prodigal 
son. 

Good mother, pray on ! pray on. Angels un- 
seen support thee that thou faintest not. They 
smile as thouprayest; "For there is more joy in 
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heaven over one sinner that repenteth, than 
over ninety and nine just men who need no re- 
pentance." 

They see what thou seest not; they know 
what thou knowest not. They see amid the 
raging tempest a fair-haired youth, lying upon the 
manly breast of a dark-browed man. They see 
tears bedewing that pale fair face ; they behold 
the pang of remorse, and they hear the prayer 
of repentance, and the supplication for forgive- 
ness; and they cry, "Behold! he prayeth." 

Good mother ; go kiss thy innocent and dutiful 
daughter ; she bringeth a blessing on all around 
her. Thou canst not see it; but she is blest, 
and she shall bring a blessing with her deeds — 
her deeds of tender love. 

Sleep, Carry, sleep ! But she starts from her 
slumber; she cries aloud. 

The mother hastens to her child ; she holds 
her in her arms; she consoles, she caresses her. 

She firsts murmurs her name softly, as tho' she 
would not startle her. 

"Speak! my Carry, my darling," cries the 
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•mother; ^Vwhat terrifies thee, my child; 'tis thy 
mother who holds thee in her arms ; speak, my 
darling, my Carry.^' 

She recovers, and smiles tenderly on her mo- 
ther; she holds her. hand, but she cannot speak, 
43he looks around, fearful and trembling; her 
mother still stootbs, and supports her. 

^^I have been dreaming, de^r mother," at 
length she says, ^^and awoke in terror. I saw a 
-ship tost in the temp^t; I saw a boat full of 
people rockipg on the mighty waves, which rose 
to engulph them. There was a man lying on 
the breast of another, whose arms were ar^^und 
him. I could not see their faces, hut I saw the 
-fair locks of the one mingling with the black 
hair of the other ; and then a wave struck the 
>boat, it reeled over. I saw no more. 1 cried 
out in my agony, and. you awoke me, mother; 
I am so glad, — mother, dear mother! I am so 
glad you came. I tremble now ; how silly I am, 
^mother. 

The mother kissed her trembling lips. 

" Shall I^stay witJi you,. my Garry?" 
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"Will you, mother? how kind of you." She 
nestled in her mother's bosom, as if she were a 
child again, and they resigned themseWes to 
sleep. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



'* So live, that when thj summons comes, to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death. 
Thou go not like the quarry slave at night. 
Scourged to his dungeon, but sustain'd and sooth'd 
By an unfaltering trust. Approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him. 

And lies down to j)leasant dreams.** 

" 0*er life's humblest duties throwing 
Light the earthling never knew.** 

Carry, you little thought with that fair moru- 
iDg's light, that the vision which had so dis- 
tressed your rest was in some part true. 

Yes, the form of thy only beloved brother 
was pillowed on the bosom of George Wilson. 
It was his bold grasp which rescued him, as he 
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was being carried to the boundless deep, by the 
wild wave which had washed over the deck of 
the drifting vessel : for the storm had fallen upon 
them, the wind rose and wailed amid the cordage, 
and lashed the billows into fury; the mast bent 
and creaked as the storm rushed raging amongst 
them. 

The sky darkened, and the wild waves flew 
foaming around the apparently devoted vessel, 
and there was fear and deadly terror in the 
hearts of the passengers. 

The strong arm of Greorge Wilson supported 
the enfeebled form of young Irvine, in the dark- 
ness of that night of fear ; he spake kindly and 
tenderly to him, almost as tenderly as Carry 
would have done. 

There was the melody of the heart's true 
kindness in his tones, for he remembered how 
kind Carry had been for months and months to 
his blind mother. He tried to recall what she 
had read to her on those evenings when he had 
sat on the stairs, unknown to either, to listen to 
the musical voice of the sweet reader. 
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Yes, strange as it may seem, passages of holy 
writ came easily to his mind, as he sat on the 
ideck with the fair bead of Carry's only brother 
leaning on his breast; and amid the bowlings of 
:7that night's stprm, he whispered words of com- 
fort, forgiveness, warning, and love, and as Fred 
listened with an awakened conscience, he ex- 
plained to him pa9sages which before had only 
.appeared dark to his understanding. Words 
jQOw assumed their meaning which before he had 
only listened to, for the sake of hearing the 
musical voice of the yqung girl he loved. In 
the midst of that night of iear, Fred Irvine lay 
almost lifeless in the manly arms of his com- 
panion ; his enfeebled body alone was weak, al- 
most to death; his mind was endued with 
more than its usual vigour. 

Conscience was at work. 

Her whispers could no longer be hushed* He 
heard the words he had heard in infancy; prayers 
were lifted up, which arose above the howling 
blast, weak though they wore, in faith, yet he 
was humbly contrite, aud he breathed the 
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prayers which he had lisped at his mother's 
knee, even when Carry lay a slumbering baby 
on her breast. 

The form of his pale, patiejOit, resigned fath^ir 
appeared ever btifore ;him, and the aged coua- 
tenance and white looks of his grandmother 
seemed to stand forth amid the d$u*kness which 
fiiirrottnded him. 

As Greorge thus alternately prayed and taught 
ihe fair youth in whom he had taken such a 
strong interest, he little thought that Carry 
was suffering in her sleep from a fearful dream 
:Qf their danger, that her mother was standing 
beside her bed soothing and caressing her from 
the deep terror of that night's dream, fie 
thought not that their prayers were lifted up to 
the throne of grace for their safety, for although 
they knew not that they had thus been brought 
so strangely together, never again would Carry 
raise a prayer for her dearly loved brother, with- 
out breathing one for the preserver of her life ! 
And with her prayers for her children, would 
the mother ever more include one for the brave 
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lad who had rescued her Carry from the torrent's 
rage. 

We know not the mysterious influences of 
prayer, or the angelic agency which is working, 
unseen by us, amid the most appalling dangers. 
What else can account for the miraculous es- 
capes from death, and fearful accidents? As- 
suredly their are ministering spirits which ever 
surround the believer, and who wing their flight 
to the mercy sent, laden with the prayer of 
faith. 

Yes, Carry, your gentle influence is at work ; 
your baby kindness has saved him, by influencing 
his youth, to abstain from youth's errors ; your 
gentle goodness shall guide his manhood. 

Thousands of miles separate you, you may 
never meet again, but your influence is about 
and around him. He cannot shake it off", if he 
would, but he does not wish to resist its power. 
Ah, little Carry, you have yet to learn that true 
love can do wondrous things. It makes the 
weak strong, and the strong weak. 

That night of fear and gloom passed on. 
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Death came to some in fearful suddenness, 
for the vessel drove madly before the wind. 
Several were washed overboard by that wild 
wave from which George had rescued young 
Irvine. The storm had driven them many 
miles from their coursej dud for hours they were 
powerless to guide their vessel, and towards 
morning they found they had sprung a leak. 

All hands were called to the pumps, and 
Greorge did double duty most cheerfully. He 
worked for himself and friend ; he laboured until 
even his iron frame felt the weakness of fatigue. 

Happily the water was got under, and the 
carpenters were able to work and repair the 
leak. The time of their voyage was lengthened, 
and the unfortunate passengers and crew were 
placed on short allowance. 

George shared his scanty supply with his 
friend, and by his unselfish kindness saved his 
life; for so enfeebled was his frame, that he 
must have sunk under the hardships of his 
situation had it not been for the almost womanly 
tender attentions of rough George Wilson. 
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They arrived at Sydney nearly in a state of 
starvation, and most thankful were they to 
land. Some had friends to reeeive and welcome 
them to their homes, others had letters of credit, 
so that they wc^re able* to obtain comfort for 
themselves and families; but very many soon 
sank under the wants and distresses which await 
the sickly emigrant, whovei^ tares without friends 
6T money on the unknown dangers and wants of 
a strange land. 

Fred Irvine had mon^ — a large supply ; and 
he now blushed and quailed, though alone, when 
he thought how it had been obtained. But he 
devoted it to the cause of his deceived mother 
and sister; and with a conscience somewhat 
easier, entered into partnership with Greorge^ 
who had proposed it before he knew what were 
bis resources. 

George had well studied his prospects and 
wants before he left England ; not from books 
but information gained from some who had re- 
turned from the diggings. Thus he had laid out 
his little money to advantage, and had brought 
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oiit with him a gtiialt ferit, stdVe, and variotos^^ 
useful tools for labour, either for digging oi^ 
'w'afehing the earth; tackle for fij^hlng, and he 
was well furnisheid for shooting or hunting. Ijfe 
itd^lements were like himself, rough, hardy, and 
well fitted for labouf. They now, by means of 
Fred's ready cash procured several othei* neces- 
sary articles. 

Greorge unexpectedly encountered some early 
friends with whom he had gone to school ; their 
father was a wealthy farmer in Cambridgeshire, 
but there being a large family, mostly girls, these 
two brothers, the eldest of the family, decided On 
Parting for the fair shores of Australia. They 
^countered George about a fortnight after their 
landing. Their mother's brother was a man of 
good fortune, but as he had neVer showed any 
interest in his sister's family, they never aft-* 
ticipated being, as Edward Morris said,- the 
better for the relationship. 

These young men were rejoiced to meet with 
their boyhood's friend ; they had lost all tidings 
of him from the time of Ms leaving Cambridge- 
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shire, and their surprise and pleasure were 
mutual at meeting in the streets of Sydney. 

"What are you doing here?" asked George, 
after the first recognition had passed. 

"Off to the diggings," said Tom Morris; 
" we start to-morrow, or next day." 

" They are making famous fortunes," ex- 
claimed his brother Edward ; " you had better 
join us, George." 

" Ah, do," said Tom ; " I will introduce you 
to a partner." 

" One from Cambridgeshire ? " enquired 
George. 

" No," returned Edward. " I fancy he is from 
Yorkshire; but in some things he's mighty 
close." 

" How did you become acquainted with him ?" 
enquired George. 

" He came out in the same ship with us;, we 
landed some weeks since." 

"But what have you been doing all this 
time ?" asked George. 

" We were undecided at first what to do. 
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As we had been used to farming, we thought of 
turning squatters, and we have been looking 
at some land about forty miles from here." 

"And what is your opinion of the land?" 
asked George. 

"Why," said Edward, "the best land is 
nearer the southern parts ; but to the eastward 
of the Blue Mountains it seems to be more 
cultivated." 

" But 1 should think they find great difficulty 
in sending their produce to a market," said 
George. 

" That's the worst," returned Tom ; " but all 
in good time, as Mr. St. Leger says, the roads 
will be made, when money is got by the colo- 
nists." 

" Yes," said George, " or when any wealthy 
speculator comes from our native land. Has 
Mr. St. Leger any intention of turning farmer ?" 

" Not he," said Tom ; " his mind is set on the 
diggings; we saw that on shipboard. He is a 
nice fellow, but I don't quite understand him." 

" The truth is," said Edward, laughing, " he's 
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too much of a gentleman for us, though I must 
say there's not a bit of pride in him." 

" Where are the best pasture lands?" asked 
George. 

" To the west of the Blue Mountains," re- 
turned Edward. "I am told that herds of 
many hundred heads may roam for miles and 
miles, with very little to pay ; and the land is So 
rich, and the growth of the wool so fine and 
quick, far beyond what we have any idea of in 
England." 

" I should like," said George, " to have some 
conversation with Mr. St. Leger; when can I 
see Tiim ?" 

" Come to our lodgings," said Edward, " and 
I will ask him to meet you." 

" Let us all join," said Tom ; " 'twill be much 
safer, for they are such a ruffianly set at the 
diggings; they think nothing of murdering a 
fellow, if they know he has any gold." 

" Then a man should keep his own counsel," 
said George. 

" Ah, but they watch yon, and find out whether 
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you dig or not ; a fellow csn't always be on his 
guard. I would adrise you to purchase barkers 
if you have not some," showing a revolver. 

"Oh, I brought one from England," said 
George; "but I do not think my friend has 
one." 

'' Did he come out with you ?" asked Tom . 

^We sailed in the same vessel," answered 
George ; " and I am acquainted with his family." 

"Oh, then you ar« all right," said Edward; 
" notiiing like plain sailing, and knowing your 
man. Bring him with you this evening." 

** What's his name ?" asked Tom. 

" Iryine — Fred Irvine," answered George. 

" Ah," said Tom, " I like to know something 
of my mates; for here they pick up with a 
fellow, and call themselves Jack, Tom, or Harry, 
and the devil a bit do they know anything more 
of each other. You may be working with a 
fdon for aught you know." 

** I should think," said Greorge, " that's how 
the plunderers gain information of the gold they 
commit their depredations upon." 

G 2 
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"You're right," depend upon it," exclaimed 
Edward. "You always were a long-headed 
chap, friend George." 

The brothers laughed, but Greorge only smiled. 
He saw they were still the same thoughtless 
selfish beings they had ever proved themselves 
at school, good natured and easy, when they 
could be so without putting themselves to any 
inconvenience. 

Having exchanged their addresses, they parted, 
mutually pleased at having renewed their ac- 
quaintance. Fred was delighted at the arrange- 
ments George had made, as he was quite excited 
by the information he had gained from the 
master of the house, where they were staying, 
both on the subject of the quantity of gold 
found at the diggings, and the disgraceful state 
of the society at Melbourne. 

According to agreement Greorge and Fred 
called upon the Morrises, and were introduced to 
Mr. St. Leger, who they instantly perceived 
was a gentleman of birth and education, but pos- 
sessing that chivalrous spirit, which would cast 
aside every distinction but manly merit. 
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There was a frank, careless, graceful gaity 
about him, which won instantly upon those who 
came in his society : but at the same time an 
unmistakeable demeanour of honorable recti- 
tude, which claimed their respect. 

He chatted unreservedly to George and Fred 
on his knowledge of the neighbourhood of York- 
shire, from which county he said he had come ; be 
did not name his friends, or endeavour to find 
out anything regarding his new acquaintances. 

George and Mr. St. Leger were mutually 
pleased with each other, and there co^ld not 
have been four more manly, vigorous looking 
young men than our gold diggers; and Fred 
Irvine's health seemed on the way for amend- 
ment, the pure dry air of the country having, 
during the fortnight since they landed, con- 
siderably strengthened him. 

The next day was passed in making some 
purchases, for which they paid ten times their 
value. Some fire arms, plenty of ammunition, 
a cart and horse, and another tent, with a few 
cooking apparatus. 
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Mr. St. Leger had brought oiit with him two 
noble dogs, who, at their master's orders, seemed 
to welcome the new comers as though they w^re 
part of the band. 

By silent consent^ the party seemed to look 
upon young Irvine as one to be cared for, and 
Mr. St, Leger viewed with silent wooider the 
tender thoughtfulness of the rough George 
Wilson for the fair, delicate youth. Had 
Fred's sister once been named, he would have 
seized on the slight clue and never lost sight of 
it until the mystery was unravelled. 

Fred was generally made to ride iu the cart, 
where be said he reclined in ignoble idleness, 
envying the vigorous strides of his athletic com- 
panions* He had the same sweet, bright 
temper of his sister, and feeling that he was 
now endeavouring to retrieve the past, his 
spirits rose to frolic height, and he proved a 
most amusing companion. And here we will 
leave them for the present, and return to our 
friends in England. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Cheering sprii^, cheering spring t 

Thou Cometh with thy Bcented breath ; 

Cheering spring, cheering sprin? I 
Thou cometh from thy bed of death. 

Rising all so fresh and cheering, 

With thy -mantle br^ht and green, 
Thou art ever new, refreshing. 

Though the same as last was seen. 

On thy balmy win^s thou bringest 

What will ease we bed of pain, 
]^shen up the weary spirit, 

Welcome I welcome back again I 

How thy subjects crowd around thee, 

How they follow in thy train, 
On the mossy banks abounding, 

Buds unnumbered live again. 

Months glide on, as they ever glide, in sorrow 
or in joy! They speed on, bearing on their 
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wings what seems unimportant. But trifling 
events as they are, they perhaps tinge our after 
life. The time may be brightly glowing, or 
darkly sombre. But they cannot be erased. 
They are stamped for futurity ! 

The winter had passed most sadly and pain- 
fully with our friends at Eichmond. Mrs. 
Irvine had suffered much bodily pain, but she 
would not hear of medical advice, saying : 

*' Spring will bring all right again." 

Carry's first deep sorrow had fallen on her 
heart. True she had sorrowed for her brother, 
but she knew not the blight on his name; this 
her mother had hid from her darling. But now, 
although quite undeservedly, she fancied a shadow 
had attached itself to her fair fame. Her bright 
spirit seemed to fade beneath the feeling, and 
thought was sadness, and it was only when per- 
forming some loving office for her mother, or her 
blind friend, that her cheerfulness seemed re- 
newed. 

But thou shalt not always droop, fair Carry I 
there is joy for thee yet, joy in thy future j 
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there is brightness reserved for thy path ; spring 
with soft balmy air is arriving ; spring, with its 
ten thousand beauties, its tender greens, its 
sportive lambs, making the hills resound with 
their musical bleatings ; the thickets clothed 
with their bright green leaves, and the pure 
white May blossoms. Even the little rivulets 
seem to rejoice, and sing to each other of the 
past winter, which so cruelly bound up their 
dancing waters in his icy embrace. All nature 
is rejoicing, and why should not the innocent 
and good little Carry rejoice? She rejoices in 
the renewed health of her mother. 

It is the first of May. Carry is eighteen to- 
day. She looks somewhat like a tender May 
blossom, which the winds have visited too 
roughly. She goes early to her mother's room, 
to welcome her, and be welcomed; for Carry 
knows full well how every birthday makes them 
if possible still dearer to each other. 

But her mother was not there. Even earlier 
than her child Mrs. Irvine had left her room. 
Where can she be? It is so unusual. Carry 
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is almost alarmed, and hastens to Mrs. Bell's 
little sitting-room* 

But Mrs. Bell could give no' tidings, of her 
lodger. 

Tom stood grinning at the street door^ as if 
highly diverted at something. I forgot to men- 
tion that Tom, Mary's hoy — you may rememher 
Mary, the washerwoman. Mrs. Bell had taken 
Tom to attend to her garden, or as he said, to 
be head-gardener. Well, Tom had become a 
mighty favourite with the whole party; he was 
about ten years old, one of the ugliest boys it 
has ever been my lot to encounter. But this 
Was forgotten in his drollery. Tom's hair was 
fiery red, not red like proper genteel red, which 
some people will have is a first cousin to auburn, 
but a fiery red. 

You could not look at it, standing out in all 
directions, without thinking on flames, and those 
in full vigour too ; his eyes, and as he said of 
them himself, they were eyes, but they were 
queer ones. They were, I think, black, but they 
were never in repose; small and deep set in his 
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head they looked like sparks in some cavern, 
which always appeared to die away, but whiph 
lit up when you least expected them. 

Carry would sometimes say, ^'Tom, I wish 
you would look straight when 1 speak to you." 

" Can^t, Miss !" says Tom one day, tu^ni^g 
his eyes into a most abominable squint. 

**Why, Tom?*' asked Carry. 

^^ Tours make mine ache so, Miss." 

" Why, Tom !" says Carry, " what a strauge 
excuse," whilst her mother and Mrs. Wilson 
joined in a laugh. 

Tom thought at the expense of Carry, for he 
rubbed his hands in great glee, chuckling, 

" Wasn't that good, now?" 

"How can my eyes hurt you?" persisted 
Carry. 

" Why, Miss ; they say all sorts of things, 
your eyes do, and when 1 look into them I feel 
I'm not so g9od a boy as I ought to bp," 

Tom squinted whenever he liked after that day. 

But Tom's chuckle was the richest that caa 
be imagined. It seemed to say all sorts of 
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things; you would think he was in every secret, 
and in everybody's confidence ; and there stood 
Tom chuckling with all his might at the street- 
door. Alternately rubbing his hands, enjoying 
his abominable squint, and leering at the little 
sitting-room. 

" Tom, do you know anything of my 
mother?" 

" Havn't seen her for the last twenty minutes. 
Miss." 

" Where was she when you saw her last?" 
" Agetting into the train for London, Miss." 
^^ The train for London ! Tom, you must be 
dreaming." 

^^ Not at all. Miss, I am wide awake; 'twas all 
my doing. Miss." 

"Tour doing, Tom! what can you mean,** 
said poor disappointed Carry, "and this my 
birthday, too." 

" Don't, Miss, please don't cry ; please, do go 
into the parlour. I feel as though I should cry 
too ; now, please Miss, don't make me disparage 
myself!" 
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" Disparage yourself, Tom?" 

"Why, yes. Miss; betray all about — Oh, 
pray ! pray. Miss ! go or I shall tell all." 

Carry saw by the resolute twitch of the quaint 
face that nothing was to be gained by further 
questioning him, she turned into their little 
sitting-room, and there on the table lay a lovely 
bunch of flowers, which her mother had sent 
Tom to the gardener's for. 

Carry raised the bunch to her lips ; her dear 
mother's usual gift, and now when they had 
scarcely enough to pay for another week's 
lodging. 

A little note fell from amongst them. 

Her mother's writing. Almost the only note 
received from that dear mother, so seldom had 
they been parted even for a few days. It was 
only a few lines, blessing her darling, and beg-* 
ging she would not be uneasy ; she was gone to 
London on business, but should return in the 
evening. 

Carry had nothing to do but put her precious 
flowers into water, and return to assist Mrs* 
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Wilson to rise. How they talked, and wondered, 
and pondered on Mrs. Irvine's hurried journey. 

Tom was sent for. 

But as if fearful of trusting himself in 
Carry's power, and betraying his secret, he just 
put in his head at the door, squinting morp 
abominably than ever. 

^^ Can't come^ indeed, Miss; I dar'nt!" and 
his chuckle was heard all down the garden, 
whither he betook himself for safety, and he 
carefully avoided them during the rest of the day. 

He had some difficulty in doing this, as he was 
working in Mrs. Bell's garden, and Carry made 
several visits to it during the morning. How- 
ever, he contrived to manage it; dodging into 
odd corners, creeping round apple trees, and 
lying down amongst the gooseberry bushes, and 
once, when sorely pressed by Carry's nimble foot, 
who pursued him down a path, be fairly tumbled 
over into the pig-stye, and after she had left th9 
spot she heard his chuckle heartier thai^ ever* 
but froip whence she could not define. 

As the morning breeze warmed the day, Carry 
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persuaded Mrs. Wilson to accompany her in a 
long ramble, and as they pursued their way, the 
latter expressed her anxiety on account of her son. 

^^ He has been gone now, dear Carry, nearly 
eighteen months, and I am sure he would never 
forsake his afflicted mother. I have often 
wished to speak to your mother on the subject, 
but lately I^ have avoided it, thinking I should 
only bring your brother before her to give her 
pain." 

"Why should you think so, Mrs. Wilson?" 
said Carry, sensitively alive to any exposure of 
Tred's faults. 

" The sense of hearing in blind persons," re* 
turned Mrs. Wilson, " is far more acute from 
their being deprived of the sense of seeing, and 
I hear her soft sighs whenever I talk of George 
.and his affectionate ways, and her voice is 
tremulous for hours afterwards." 

" I fear you are ' right. My poor mother is 
tremblingly alive to my brother's folly ; indeed, 
I do not know where he is, but I fancy he has 
some situation abroad*" 
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"Does your mother often hear from him?*' 
asked Mrs. Wilson. 

" I do not think she does; I am afraid to ask 
her, for the same reason you will not talk of 
your son ; I am sure if she had any good news, 
she would not keep me in ignorance of it. But 
here is such a pleasant bank, you must sit down 
to rest yourself; do you find the sun warming 
you?" 

^^ It is a most delightful morning, and now, 
dear Carry, will you describe the scenery to me, 
you almost make me fancy I see it." 

Carry laughed one of her old cheerful laughs, 
so pleased was she to give pleasure to another, 
and with artistic skill she did as she was re- 
quested. 

But suddenly stopping, she said : 

" Do you think there can be any mistake in 
the delivery of his letters?" 

" It may be so," returned Mrs. Wilson, 
" when your mother returns we will talk it over, 
perhaps it would be best to make enquiries at 
the General Office, for I do not know how long 
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they are retained there, when the persons to 
whom they are directed cannot be found." 

"You have not heard from him once, I 
think," said Carry. 

" Not once," returned Mrs. Wilson with a sigh, 
^^ and I am afraid ray little means cannot meet 
the expenses I put your dear mother to." 

" Did you not promise that you would never 
allude to that subject again ; I shall think you 
most unkind if you do." 

" Well, I will not again, dear child, but I must 
own I feel extremely anxious." 

" I am thinking," said Carry, ** if we returned 
to town there would be more likelihood of my 
having pupils, the only fear I have is of its not 
agreeing with my dear mother's health." 

They still talked of the same subject as they 
pursued their homeward way. Their humble 
dinner had been delayed an hour in the hope 
that Mrs. Irvine might return by the five o'clock 
train ; they were not disappointed, for Carry had 
just time to put away their bonnets and shawls, 
when they heard Tom's loudest chuckle, and 
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ranning down-stairs Carry was caught in her 
mother^s emhrace ; she had seen at a glance that 
some pleasing excitement had lit up that dear 
mother's face, and exelaimed : 

^^ Now you are come home again, prepare to 
be well scolded for running away unless you 
have a good account to give of your proceedings." 

^^ The best, my darling, but as it is all owing 
to Tom, I must ht him explain the mystery of 
my journey to town." 

Thus called upon, Master Tom^ with his usual 
squinting grimaces aaid: 

^^ It is all owing to Miss Carry's kindness, for 
' if she had not taught me to read this winter, I 
should not have r^d it in the paper." 

"Read what, Torn!" exclaimed Carry and 
Mrs. Wilson. 

Tom, with no little show of importance, took 
from his pocket a crumpled piece of newspaper 
and read-— 

" If Mrs. Fanny Wilson or Mrs. Catherine 
Irvine, lately residing in Willow Lane, Bromp^ 
ton, will apply to Messrs. Frisk and Freek, ao^ 
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licitors, Grays Inn Lane, they will hear of some- 
thing to their advantage.^" 

^^WdU," said Carry^ too breathless to add 
more. 

^^ 'Tis an old paper, Miss Carry, and this piece 
was round some parcds oi seeds I bought for 
Missis last night; I had no sooner read it than I 
went straigfatup into Mrs. Irvine's bedroom/' and 
here Master Tom resumed his low chuckle at the 
remembrance of Mrs. Irvine in her nightcap and 
dressing gown. 

"You see, Miss, 'twas riideof me, as my 
mother says, but I couldn't help it. I was up 
there before I remembered anything about 
manners." 

"Grood boy," said Carry, patting his head, 
her beautiful eyes glistening in tears. 

" Don't ; please Miss, don't P' 

** Don't what, Tom?" 

" Look that way. Miss; your eyes all glisten 
and sparkle like — like — " 

" Well, never mind what they are like," said 
Carry, laughing, '^butgo on with your story ."^ 
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"Well, Miss, my! how your mother looked 
when she read it; down she went in the chair 
all white as her nightcap, and I was just going 
to fling the jug of water over her, when the 
colour came back again." 

Here Tom looked at Mrs. Irvine to see if he 
should proceed ; she nodded, and he continued : 

" As soon as she was a little })etter, she held 
up her finger, so I knew I wasn't to talk and 
wake you ; so we crept down here as quiet as 
two mice, and plotted the whole." 

" But how came you here last night," asked 
Mrs. Irvine ; " I never thought of that then." 

"Why, ma'am," says Tom, looking very grand 
in his way ; " Missus wasn't very well, and she 
thought she should like more protection; she 
does, sometimes, and then I sleeps on the settle 
in the kitchen." 

The idea of Tom's being a protection, was so 
ridiculous, that they all joined their laugh to 
his rich chuckle. 

" Now, tell the truth," says Carry, " I do not 
think that is exactly the truth." 
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*' Well, if you have the top and the bottom, 
Miss, 'tis the garden that wants protection ; the 
birds, you see. Miss, are after all the blossoms, 
and I gets up with the sun ; and Missus is very 
kind to mother, and I likes to be of use to her." 

'*I believe you are a good-hearted boy, 
Tom," said Mrs. Irvine, " and as you have been 
the means of my hearing of some good news, I 
should not otherwise have learned, I must give 
you these five shillings." 

Tom took them with evident glee, saying : 

*' Well, I am a lucky boy both ways," and 
left the room with his best bow and last look at 
Carry. 

Carry sat down by her mother, with her 
bright young eyes fixed on hers. 

" Now, mother. I am all anxiety." 

" Dear child, I have some good news indeed, 
for us all too," taking the hand of Mrs. Wilson, 
and drawing her down in a chair by her side. 

" Both !" said Mrs. Wilson, tremblingly. 

"Yes," returned Mrs. Irvine ^ "I have heard 
of ))oth our sons ! 
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An exclamatioa of astonishment from iier 
listeners, bnt they did not fortiier interrupt her. 

^^ I was unwilling to let eitber of you knoi^ 
the purport of my jeumey, fearing it might only 
end in disappointment; but I am thankful it 
has not done so. On my reaehing Messrs. 
Frisk & Freeh's, they firsrt needed an assurance 
that I was one of the party referred to, which, 
of course was quite right ; I fortunately had the 
precaution to take some papers with me which 
proved it to their satisfaction. They then in- 
formed me that they had had two remittances sent 
to them from Messrs. Wilson & Irvine, who are 
in Australia." 

" Together !" exclaimed her auditors. 

" Yes,** said Mrs. Irvine ; " that is the HKttt 
extraordinary part of the affair." 

** They must have written before,*' exclaimed 
€arry, " dear, dear Fred ! — " 

She could say no more, but burst into tear& 

" Tes, my Carry ; what a balm to my heart 
is this evidence of his affection ; far, £eu* more 
precious than the money, much as we require it." 
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'* Cood Greorge," said the blind woman, with 
« "fltished che^ and exalting voice. ^^ €ro6d son ! 
how I thank God for thy birth. I have no 
doubt/' she ■continued, ^ they have written ; can- 
not we send to the post office?" 

" I thought of that," said Mrs Irvine, "and 
went there ; enquiries will be made in the pro- 
per channel. Messrs. Frisk & Freek had sent 
immediately to our old abodes, but no one knew 
anything about us, and they have been adver- 
tising for some weeks. Tom was quite right, 
my diild; a kind action brings its own reward. 
If you had not taught the poor boy to read, in 
:all probability we should not have heard of this 
advertisement ; and perhaps years tnight have 
elapsed before any tidings of our absent ones 
could have reached us." 

She rose to leave the room to take off her 
bonnet and shawl, but stopping before she reached 
the door, she said : 

** You have neither of you asked how much 
they have sent !" 
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"We did not think of it!" said they both. 

" Their first remittance was fifty pounds each, 
the last one hundred pounds." 

" How rich we are !" said Carry, clapping her 
little hands, and embracing first her mother and 
then her blind friend. 

"You shall both have a black silk gown just 
alike." 

" And you !" said her mother. 

" I do not think I want anything." 

" Good little Carry/' answered Mrs. Irvine, 
" I think you require many things to replenish 
your wardrobe, and as you are going to order 
mine and our friend's, I shall perform the same 
kind office for you." 

Carry's birthday is ending in brightness, they 
have so much to talk of, so much to wonder at. 

Should they have the missing letters to 
read, again and again. How could Ceorge and 
Fred have become acquainted? and how could 
they possibly have made so much money ; to them 
there seemed no end to the comforts which this 
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sum could procure. There was no end of guess- 
ing, and the more wonderments they made, the 
merrier they became. 

Mrs. Wilson suggested they should return to 
town, at least, to Brompton, which place she 
thought agreed with Mrs. Irvine better than 
Richmond. 

Mrs. Irvine at once agreed to this plan, not 
on her own account, but she saw the disappoint- 
ment and mortification which her daughter had 
received would never be erased from her mind 
whilst she continued at Richmond. 

Carry was very much pleased, so the final de- 
cision was made, at least they thought so. 

The next thing was the writing to the two 
emigrants. The letters to George from his mo- 
ther of course fell to Carry's share. 

Poor blind Mrs. Wilson! She little" thought 
she was adding to the disease under which her 
son was labouring ; she could not see the blush 
which rushed to the cheek, brow, and neck, of 
Carry, as she commenced her task. And why, 
poor child, she could not divest herself of the re- 

VOL. I. H 
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membrance of the kisses her childish lips had be- 
stowed on the dark-browed lad who had rescued 
her from the turbid waters. 

Had he not loved and been rejected the re- 
membrance would not have been so paitiful. She 
had written the long long letter dictated by his 
mother. Ought she not to notice their know- 
ledge that he was her preserver. The lad so 
talked of, so sought for ! Her mother had told 
her to do so ; in fact, she had written to George 
herself, and requested her daughter to offer her 
thanks, though so many years delayed. 

Poor Carry ; how should she address the man 
she had rejected, and whom she now thought 
she had treated with such unmerited rudeness; 
she thought over again the manner in which he 
had been rejected; the shy impulse which had 
made her leave him in silence. She pictured to 
herself the dark November day, the dirty lonely 
lane. She felt again the wild wind which blew 
around her, almost tearing from her hands the 
old broken umbrella with which she was vainly 
endeavouring to shelter herself from the torrents 
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of drifting rain. Again she bears the firm 
manly step quickly following her — fihe feels the 
old umbrella steadied by the firm grasp of her 
i^ighbour; she turns to thank him, but there is 
a language in his dark eyes she cannot read, be* 
cause there is no answering spell in her own 
heart. She turns, confused and blushing, from 
his ardent gaze. Then burst from his lips the 
almost incoherent avow el of his love, the hope 
thait one day she may be bis wife. A.lraost 
frightened, not knowing what to answer him, 
she shakes off his hand trembling from excite- 
ment, and runs home before he has recovered 
from his embarrastnent. She remembers all 
words, looks, and actions. Poor child! her 
mother found her perplexed, embarrassed, and 
ashamed. 

Mrs. Irvine guessed the feeling so natural to 
so ybung a girl, living such a secluded life, and 
ilever mixing with other young persons ; in fact, 
she had been her only companion. Sitting down 
by her, she said : 

" I am gkd, my dear Carry, you have written 

H 2 
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to George Wilson for his mother, I hal not time 
to do so. I have spent the morning in writing 
to poor Fred, and have left my letter open for 
you to read if you have time; at all events, it 
must not go without a few lines from you." 

*' Yes, dear mother, but this perplexing 
letter?" 

" Not at all perplexing, my darling; you must 
bear in mind, that although George was rejected 
by your mother, you really were such a child 
that you could not be supposed to have an 
opinion on the subject. This of course saves 
his self love, and prevents the mortification he 
might otherwise feel. Write, therefore, as 
though you had forgotten the whole aflfair, which 
I dare say he has done long since." 

Whether Mrs. Irvine was saying what she 
considered, or wished to be really the case, I shall 
not stop to enquire. She certainly had a high 
esteem for George Wilson, and such he deserved 
from her. She considered, and wisely, that so 
good a son must possess those qualities of heart, 
which bid fair to make a good husband ; and her 
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child, brought up from circumstances in so se- 
cluded a manner, and so entirely without rela- 
tives, would be when she died left in a peculiar 
and isolated a situation^ but she wished her mind 
to be entirely divested of every feeling but grati- 
tude for her life preserved. 

" I think you perfectly remember the circum- 
stance, Carry?" she asked. 

" Perfectly, mother ; so strongly has terror 
impressed the scene upon me, that even now I 
start from my sleep with the rushing sound 
of the surging waters in my ears. I tremble and 
my strength fails, I see before me the boughs of 
the trees whirled round in the foaming stream, 
which leap and dash around. I feel my feet 
slipping on the mire, and my struggles to regain 
the grass only brings me nearer to the turbid 
waters, which are sweeping nearer and nearer 
to the fatal eddy. And then I see that brave 
boy breasting the waters, which carry him lower 
— and lower down the stream; and then, when 
all hope seemed gone, I felt his strong arm 
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around me drawing me in safety towards him ! 
T remember too, mother, how kindly he stroye 
to still my tears as I lay helplessly on his 
shoulder, as he carried me to my grandfather's. 
Oh, mother ! if we had only known who it was 
before — before — ' ' 

^^ Before he went to Australia; better as it is, 
Carry. You cannot show your gratitude in any 
way to please him, so much • as in your affection 
to his mother." 

And now, as she had revived her daughter's 
feelings to the point she wished, she left hec, 
saying : 

'* You have only ten minutes. Carry, for 
George, and ten for Fred. You must not forget 
Fred." 

Carry had no time for thought, she plunged 
at once into the subject; she wrote as she felt, 
as though the scene had only just been acted. 
There was no fine language, no well turned sen- 
tences, it was the outpouring of ^ grateful af> 
fectionate heart, thankful for a life preserved, 
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and evidently addressed to a person for whom 
the writer felt esteem and respect; it was a letter 
to gratify him. You might have thought she 
was writing to an old friend. 

Did that letter convey joy to the reader ? 
Time will show. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Amid a strange, but beantious land thej stand. 
And gaze with wondering awe on all around ; 
So deep the solitude I thej scarce can see, 
Aught living, but themselves. 

Far I far away I 
Cleaving the deep blue skj, amightv bird. 
Speeds on its flight, it nears the rocky height ; 
The kingly Condor of the southern world I 
He whirls above their heads with firey eye, 
And sounding pinions — then vanishes from sight. 

S. 



Tu£ clqar air of Australia had acted like a 
charm on 'the weakened frame of Fred Irvine, 
who daily found his spirits rise, invigorated by 
the return of health, and the hope of success in 
their search for the region of gold. 

On arriving at the scene of action, they found 
the place crowded by eager divers and delvers. 
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Some were washing the earth taken from the 
bed of the creek, others climbing the rocks, 
searching among the stones and boulders for 
evidence of the existence of gold. Most of 
them had evidently come without any prepara- 
tion for, or knowledge of the business in which 
they were engaged. 

As our friends stood and gazed upon the scene 
they felt a sadness steal over their spirits, as they 
marked the countenances of some. Want and 
pain were all forgotten in this eager search for 
the golden treasure; lost to every other thought, 
they did not allow their weary bodies the neces- 
sary refreshment of food or rest. Many sank 
under the fatigue of mind and body, and were 
found dead, lying in the holes and clefts of the 
rocks with their dearly earned treasures grasped 
in their hands or hid in their breast, which had 
ceased to beat. 

*'I think," said Greorge to his companions, 
" it will never do for us to rush down in this 
frantic manner, we had better call a council of 
war to act more sensibly." 

H 5 
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" Grood advice,** returned St, Leger, " we are 
well prepared for a si^e of some months." 

^^ I am for something to eat," said Fred^ ^^ the 
air makes one marveloasly hungry." 

This was agreed to with a hearty laugh from 
all their party, and after a vigorous attack upon 
a huge meat pie and bread, which they had 
brought, they held their council. 

Th^ were five in number, all vigorous young 
men excepting Fred, and as George was by far 
the most fitting for their leader both in mind 
and body, they unanimously elected him to that 
honour. 

Young Morris proposed crowning the event by 
a hearty English hurra. 

This was instantly done, and as the neigh- 
bouring rocks caught up and prolonged the 
sound, the echoes shouted again and again the 
true English cheer. 

Even the engrossed gold seekers looked up in 
sudden surprise, but supposing a favourite of for- 
tune had coma upon some magic wealth, it only 
spirited them on, in the hope that they too 
would soon be repaid for their labour. 
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Fred, who declared he was tired, proposed to 
remain sentinel over their miscellaneous pro- 
perty whilst the others went on a stroll of in«' 
spection, retaining by his side the two fine d(^^ 
St. Leger bad brought with them. This they were 
well pkased at, and consented to return in time 
to pitch the tents before dark. There was not 
any assistance to be obtained, every man working 
or himself. 

Left alone Fred Irvine mused on his past life, 
on the different class of society into which he 
was now thrown, and he could not but own how 
far superior the present was in moral worth. In 
the foreground was painted the manly figure of 
George Wilson, with his straightforward honesty 
of purpose, his habit of notice on all he saw, his 
deeply reflective mind, and his quiet energetic 
acting when his purpose was once formed. 

" Ah !" said Fred to himself, " he's the man 
to form a new colony, witii his honesty of pur* 
pose, his moral worth, and his innate dignity of 
character." 

Amid the imposing scenery which surrounded 
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him, grand in its native wildness, he found the 
refinements of an artificial life sink beneath a 
comparison with his present. The strangely 
clad figures which flitted in the distance, or were 
dimly seen at the entrance of some dark cavern 
in which barned a sparkling fire, appeared to his 
fancy as the figures of some enchanted race, 
acting anew the strange and wayward stories of 
the Arabian Nights. 

On the distant rocky crags he pictured to him- 
self the wierd forms of the Genii of the land, 
watching from afar the labours of the hapless 
race. 



" Toiling for what they ne'er might realize, 
Their days in labour, and their nights in sighs, 
Their golden treasure viewed, it disappears. 
They disenchanted, end their days in tears." 

Tale of the Past. 



" What ! our sentinel sleeping on his post," 
exclaimed Granville St. Leger, as they returned 
and found Fred, comfortably reposing, his head 
lying pillowed on the body of one of the faithful 
dogs, a mastiff of the true breed. 
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" And on his first watch," said Morris, going 
forward to arouse the sleeper. 

But if the sentinel slept, the dog did not, and 
with one bound he would have seized upon the 
intruder, had not the roice of St. Leger called 
to him to lie down. He did so, but his watchful 
tje was fixed on Morris, whilst his curled lip 
showed his formidable teeth. 

"'Irvine! wake up, man!" shouted George, 
'' unless you wish Wager to make a meal of some 
of us." 

Fred started into a sitting posture, and looked 
bewilderingly around. 

"Why! what do you take us for?'* laughed 
St. Leger. 

'* Fiends !" exclaimed Fred. 

A hearty burst of laughter from the whole 
party, roused him, and he explained that falling 
asleep with some fanciful thoughts of Genii en- 
chantments, he hud dreamed, an unaccount- 
ably rambling dream of fiends; and thus, on 
being suddenly roused, he answered their en- 
quiry, with the first idea which his dreaming 
fancy had given to him. 
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"fiends or noV^ s^d George; "without a 
doubt we are in the golden regions* Look here 
merry men alL'' 

As he spoke he held up a lump he had been 
silently rubbing for some time. 

" 6old!"Vas the general exclamatiou. 

All the young men pressed around their for- 
tunate leader. Even Fred started from the 
ground with new-born alacrity. 

Wager and Rufus sprang round the party as 
though they understood the nature of the general 
excitement. 

After all had examined the prize, Greorge 
called to order, and proposed all hands to work. 

The tents were struck before dark, a fire 
made near them, and they enjoyed a plentiful 
supper of some kind; Morris having been ca- 
terer before they left Sydney. 

As the merry party sat round their fire, they 
arranged their future phms, agreeing that they 
should always leave one of their party well armied 
with the dogs in the possession of the tenta. 
Thus their property would be guarded^ and the 
rest needful for keeping them in hoaith obtained. 
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^^We iBust have a hunting expedition now 
and then/' said Fred. 

^^ I am afraid/' returned G^rge, ^^ there are 
no animals to give us sport, save the poor timid 
kangaroos." 

^Xou cannot bunt them, I am told/' said 
Morris, ^^they will leap twenty feet at one 
bouiMl, and outstrip ttie fleetest horses ; the only 
plan is to go with the wind and get a good ahot 
at them." 

'^ Have any of you tasted their flesh V" asked 
Fred. 

St. Leger said he and Morris had, and the 
young kangaroos w^re very fair eating. 

*' I tell you what, boys^" said George, nitk 
his hearty ringing laugh, ^^ I suspect we must 
not be nice in our feeding; a good stew now and 
then, gipsy like, will come in relishing enough, 
or I am mistaken ; but I think we had better 
turn in for the night, if we are to begin in 
earnest to-morrow." 

There wbs no dissenting voice, and soon the 
little party slept. 
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They were disturbed now and then by the 
low and angry growl of the dogs. They had 
left them in the cart, and good guardians they 
made. 

The morning rose in all the glory of sunshine 
with a clear and cloudless sky, whilst the fresh 
dry state of the atmosphere, with the constant 
brisk breeze, invigorated the spirits, and made 
them, as Morris said, ^^ Up *to anything in the 
way of exercise." 

Lots were cast for, who was to remain in 
guard of their encampment, and as Fred said 
" to turn housemaid !" 

'' We want a cook mostly," said Morris. He 
drew the cook's lot, which created a general 
laugh, but it was given to Fred as a companion 
in the house work ! which he promised should 
be well performed. 

The adventurers sallied forth, with pick axe 
and shovel, and a washing cradle, which they 
had procured at Sydney. They made their way 
to the creek, and though early, they found it in 
possession of nearly three hundred persons. 
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After holding a consultation, they agreed to 
go further amongst the rocks, and examine the 
nature of the ground before commencing their 
labour. 

St. Leger possessed no small knowledge of ge- 
ology, and George Wilson had studied the sub- 
ject during his voyage, from some books and 
papers lent to him by his friend, the Captain. 

They climbed one of the rocks, and found the 
country for many miles was a continuous line of 
hills, and broken ridges of rocks. They pitched 
upon a 'spot for digging, but met with little suc- 
cess during the morning, but after working for 
some hours, George and St. Leger, who were 
working together, threw up some earth which 
evidently had grains of gold in it; and they set 
to work washing with the little water they could 
find, and collected about a teaspoonful, some 
grains the size of a garden pea, others smaller, 
jagged, or flattened, were the general appear- 
ance of the pieces. 

They returned about sunset, tired, and hungry, 
but in excellent spirits. After partaking of a 
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beartj meal, and praising the new cook, George 
formallj callod a committee, to consult on the 
removal of the camp to the spot where they bad 
been digging. As it was held in the open air, 
the dogs conceived their services were required, 
and sat in grave attention on each side of their 
master* 

We will not dwell upon the speeches made, 
and the arguments used, or the compliments 
paid ; but what was said, showed that those who 
had been working had well viewed the capabilities 
of the ground around the j^irt they had chosea; 
and the one wbohad remained inactive in the littte 
camp, was eager for more active employment. 

The next morning, proved as favourable as 
they could wish, and once more the light Ciirt 
jolted along under the guidance of George and 
St. Leger. 

They spent the morning in finding a spot 
sheltered, and yet where they could enjoy the 
refreshing breeze which played up the valley. 

It lay about five miles from the spot, so gene- 
rally sought for by the diggers. The faint line 
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of the blue mountains lay behind them, as they 
encamped on a small plain, along which stretched 
scattered ridges of broken rock. A narro\7 
mountain stream flowed through the valley, now 
in some parts almost dry, although after rain it 
became a rapid stream. Patches of soft luxu- 
riant grass grew in some parts near the stream, 
but in general the grasses were coarse and scanty. 
St. Leger and Greorge viewed the rocks around 
with inquisitive eyes, anxious to gain a know- 
ledge of their diffierent properties, and test their 
acquirements in the science of geology. 

They found, that i)i this wUderAess, the only 
sounds which disturbed the solitude which 
reigned around, were their own voices and the 
blows which fell from the spades of the diggers, 
or the hammers of the Indefatigable geologists. 

They found the dogs suflBcient guards for their 
tents, therefore all hands were busily employed. 

Here for the present we will leave them, and 
in another chapter give a few leaves from the 
journal kept by George and his friends, Fred 
Irvine and St. Leger. 
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CHAPTEE X. 



Mysterious spirits all unseen, 

Which hover on our way ; 
Do they direct our wayward path, 

And we unknown, obey! 

Do they hold secret commune here, 

With our souls which keep, 
Their constant vigil, silently. 

Whilst our bodies sleep. 

Poor human nature, how *tis bound 

In darkest misery ; 
And the lone spirit i^ts and moans, 

From its dull tomb to flee! 

Old PulT. 

A SLIGHT circumstance turned the tide of 
events, which swayed the destiny of Carry 
Irvine. 

She had been extremely anxious to leave 
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Kichraond, thinking the air •did not agree with 
her mother; longing, also, for an opportunity 
of increasing their means of support by pro- 
curing pupils in drawing. 

Mrs. Irvine was no less anxious to leave the 
scene of her daughter's mortification, for she 
could perceive it was a blight upon her cheerful 
and joyous spirit. Mrs. Wilson thought and 
felt with her friends, and was willing to enter 
into all their plans with eagerness, for the 
gratitude she felt for their kindness was warmed 
doubly by her love for Carry. 

Poor blind Mrs. Wilson ! If she had only 
known how Carry was loved by her good son ; 
but such an idea never once crossed her mind. 
Mrs. Irvine was still in her thoughts the 
daughter of the Bector, and for her son to aspire 
to be the husband of his granddaughter would 
have been, in her eyes, the height of presump- 
tion. But blind she was certainly in more ways 
than one. 

They were one morning in deep consultation 
on their ways and means. Master Tom was 
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sitting on the stairs sobbing qnietly, every noW 
and then plunging his head between his knees 
to still an outburst; for he had just heard from 
Mrs. Bell that her lodgers were going to leave 
her and return to town, as the air of Eichmond 
did not agree with Mrs. Irvine's health. His 
fiery red hair looked more wildly disheveled 

f 

than ever, from the convulsive clutches of his 
fingers; his face dirty and most unlovely, b^ 
grimed as it was by the application of his 
knuckles, which had served the use of a pocket- 
handkerchief in wiping aWay the fast-falling 
tears. 

Mrs. Bell's face looked rather suspicious; the 
eyes were red, and the cheeks shining, as though 
they had just been rubbed np. 

They were all startled by a carriage stopping 
at their humble cottage, which was followed by 
a thundering knock at the door. Master Tom 
made a rush out at the back door, tumbling over 
the cat as he did so, upsetting a chair which 
stood in his way, and finally rolling over the 
wheelbarrow, spade, and watering pot, and break- 
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ing dotf n half a dozen young cabbages. Mrs. 
Bell threw the contents of the washing bowl 
after hini, with an exclamation of anger, and 
tioidiking a drag at her cap atid shawl to get them 
Into place, hastened to open the door. 

A powdered footman enquired whether Mrs* 
Irvine lived there, and whether she was at home? 
Receiving an answer in the affirmative, he re- 
turned to the carriage, and receiving his lady's 
card, requested Mrs. Bell to take it to Mrs. 
Irvine. Of course this was followed by a request 
for the lacjy to alight. 

These preliminaries being amicably adjusted, 
a lady and a little girl entered the lowly parlour 
of Mrs. Irvine^ who, without any surprise, ad- 
vanced to meet them with that quiet self-pos- 
dession which marks the gentlewoman, and 
bespeaks to those initiated one used to the society 
of what is termed good. 

The lady extended her hand to Mrs, Irvine, 
but the little girl, who was about ten years of 
age, passed her mama with a quick, light step, 
and cast her arms around the neck of the sur« 
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prised but delighted Carry, who was not back- 
ward in returning the sweet child's caresses. 

" I must beg you to pardon my intrusion/* 
said Mrs. Montford, taking a seat, "but my 
little girl has given me no rest until I consented 
to bring her to see her friend." 

" My daughter is much honoured," returned 
Mrs. Irvine, politely. 

"Not at all," said Mrs. Montford, quickly; 
'^ the fact is — for I must always come to facts — 
the fact is, we owe Miss Irvine some recompense 
for the annoyance she met with from my brother's 
unfortunate gallantry." 

Carry looked up with a quick, startled glance, 
such a look as you might see in the bright eyes 
of the timid fawn, ready to take flight at the 
first appearance of the cause of the sound which 
had startled it in its quietude. 

" My brother," continued their visitor, with a 
pretty laugh at the frightened look of poor Carry, 
" my brother is the gentleman who intruded on 
your solitary rambles, and offered to carry your 
drawings." 
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" Mama," whispered the child. 

" Well, my little Florence, I think you will 
plead for him better than I can. I see you don't 
approve of my commencement." 

Florence, who had left the side of Carry for 
her mama's, now returned to her favourite, and 
with pretty eagerness said : 

'•^ Miss Irvine, my uncle is really sorry he 
annoyed you so much. I was to say a great 
deal more than this, but I forget exactly what 
he said, but I am sure he is sorry." 

The earnestness with which the child spoke 
brought the bright colour into the cheek of 
Carry, who bent down and kissed the upturned 
innocent face so pleadingly raised; as she did so, 
she murmured: 

"Thank you, dear child; then all do not 
blame me." 

" You were not at all to blame," returned the 
child, eagerly. "My uncle said so; he said all 
gentlemen would — would — " 

She stopped, embarrassed. There was some- 

YOL. I. I 
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thing her sweet, innocent, loving heart would 
not permit her lips to utter. 

Her mama, who had watched the little scene 
in silence, came to her relief, and in a graver 
tone of voice, said : 

" My brother has requested me to present his 
apologies to you. Miss Irvine, and he hopes that 
his rude gallantry will not prevent your giving 
your valuable instructions to his niece." 

Mrs. Irvine, who had remembered that Carry 
had spoken of a Miss Montford as her favourite 
pupil at Miss Dunsford's, replied : 

" Are you aware that my daughter has been 
dismissed from' Miss Dunsford's, and the other 
schools, in disgrace?" 

" From Mrs. Dunsford's 1 guessed as much, 
from what that lady said, but I was not aware 
that the other schools had followed her example," 
said Mrs. Montford. 

"My daughter has not attended at either 
school for some months," returned Mrs. Irvine. 

" How could the bitter rumour have reached 
them?" asked Mrs. Montford. 
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Mrs. Trvine^s reply was to rise and place the 
notes from the principals of the establishments 
in Mrs. Montford's hands. 

•* They are bitter indeed," returned that lady, 
'and there is no excuse for Miss Dunsford's, 
acting so without further enquiring into the 
general character of your daughter. Did you 
let it pass?" 

*' I wrote a note to Miss Dunsford/' said Mrs. 
Irvine, " explaining the iw^hole, but it was of no 
av^il." 

*' Well," said Mrs. Montford, " we must thint 
of all this; but now I will only ask your per- 
tnisston to run oflf with your daughter to spend 
ihe day with us. Florence and myself are quite 
alone ; my brother and . Mr. Montford are in 
town for the day ; indeed, I believe for two or 
ihree days. Did not your papa say so, Flo- 
rence?" 

*' Yes, mama; he said at breakfast that you 
must not expect him until to-morrow evening, 
when he would meet you at grandmama's." 
" Well, you will give us the pleasure of your 

I 2 
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company for to-day, I hope, Miss Irvine," said 
Mrs. Montford, turning to Carry with a winning 
smile. 

Carry looked towards her mother before an- 
swering, unless her pleased smile could be called 
such. 

" Certainly, my dear, since Mrs. Montford has 
so kindly asked you.'* 

Carry's glance fell on Mrs. Wilson. 

" I will try and supply your place to your 
friend during your absence," was her mother's 
answer to her glance. 

This drew Mrs. Montford's attention to quiet 
Mrs. Wilson, and on Carry leaving the room to 
equip herself, Florence drew nearer to the blind 
woman, saying, in her pretty childish way : 

" I know all about you." 

" Do you ?" said Mrs. Wilson, smiling and 
turning to the sweet young voice. 

" Yes," continued the child, *' once when I 
was ill at school, that is, my head ached^ and I 
felt too tired to draw. Miss Irvine made me sit 
by her, and she drew a little sketch of a river, 
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which had oVer-flowed its banks, and a brave 
boy was swimming across to rescue a little girl, 
who was slipping down the bank. Miss Irvine 
told me that she was the little girl, and that the 
brave boy was your son ; and that she could not 
do too much for you to show her gratitude to 
him.'' 

" I dare say now," returned the blind woman, 
" she never told you she was just as kind, be- 
fore she knew my George had saved her life." 

" No, indeed, she did not," said Florence. "I 
love her very much, do you?" 

'' I do, indeed," returned Mrs. Wilson. 

" And does your son love her too ?" asked 
Florence. 

Mrs. Wilson looked perplexed for an answer, 
at length she said : 

*^My son has a high respect for Miss Carry, 
but though she is poor, she is still a lady; her 
grandfather was the rector of a village, where 
my father was a small farmer." 

" Where is your son?" asked Mrs. Montford 
abruptly. 
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" Gone to Australia,'* replied Mrs. Wilson. 

" Aiistralia r* said her interrogator, ''in ^ 
situation ?" 

" No, I think he went with the intention, of 
going to the diggings." 

" Has he been gone long?" 

" About eighteen months; but he went away 
sp suddenly that we had not much conversation 
on his plan§." 

"Were you living with Mrs. Irvine then?" 

" No, but we were near neighbours." 

"I see!" said Mrs. Montford: what she saw 
was not expressed. 

Florence ran to the vindo\j«f, but saw nothing 
particular; her mama's look was directed that 
way certainly. Florence did not ask what she 
saw, for on the instant Carry entered with her 
inother; she was attired in a simple white dress 
with a large shawl, and neat straw bonnet, 
trimmed with delicate primrose ribbon. There 
was no mistaking Carry for anything but a gen- 
tlewoman by birth and education, as she ad- 
vanced with easy grace into the room. There 
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was a look of satisfaction on the countenance of 
Mrs. Montford as she politely motioned for hei 
to precede her into the carriage. 

The morning was passed in a drive through 
some of the most lovely scenery around Rich* 
mond. 

Carry was enchanted with the views, and Mrs. 
Montford derived both pleasure and amusement 
from witnessing her delight, and listening to her 
bright and cheerful conversation. They met 
several of Mrs. Montford's fashionable acquaint- 
ances, and she could not but perceive the ad- 
miration with which the gentlemen viewed the 
beauty of the unconscious girl. 

In the evening Mrs. Montford, who had de- 
cided on making Carry's visit as pleasant to her 
as possible, sang and accompanied herself on the 
barp. 

She had a splendid voice, and wonderful ex- 
ecution on that instrument, and Carry for the 
first time in her life regretted that she could not 
play. She expressed her admiratioa in her 
usual frank, truthful, manner, which most com- 
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pletely finished the subjugation of her enter- 
tainer's heart, and it was with a feeling of regret 
not at all usually felt by a fashionable lady, 
when it was announced that Miss Irvine's ser- 
vant was come. 

As Carry expected, her page proved to be 
Tom dressed in his very best. 

When she descended, she found Master Tom 
standing in the hall, viewing the footman with 
the most page-like eflfrontery, squinting in his 
most accomplished manner. But when Carry 
made her appearance, both for their mistress's 
honour started into respectful alacrity. 

Carry had so much to relate of Mrs. Mont- 
ford's kindness, and her little girl's affectionate 
attentions, so many descriptions to give of the 
beautiful scenery through which they passed, 
and of the enchantment thrown around her by 
the voice and playing of Mrs. Montford, that 
the hour of midnight startled them in the midst 
of one of her most glowing descriptions. 

But Carry told not of one thing — described 
not the fallen and astonished look of Miss Duns* 
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ford, as she passed them, at the moment Mrs. 
Montford was smiling with pleasure, at one of 
Carry's original speeches, so simply eloquent. 

Good little Carry! go, sleep in peace; thy 
innocent heart has never yet been disturbed by 
the feeling of envy, anger, malice, or resentment; 
thy young life has been passed in the enjoy- 
ment of doing good ; in the happiness of bring- 
ing a smile on another's lip, in winning a shade 
from another's brow. Yes, Carry, thy heart 
has basked in the sunshine of love — of the love 
of thy own household; ah, and of the house- 
holds of many a poor stricken, sorrowing child 
of want and penury, to them thou hast carried 
the sunshine of thy own loving heart. 

Carry's home was her palace — her rest; her 
mother was everything her young heart yearned 
for, and that dear mother was devoted in her 
love to her. 

Sleep in rest and peace, good little Carry ! 
Smile on in thy dreams; for those who are far 
away smile as they think of thee in their 
Southern labours ; thou tingest their home with 

I 5 
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thy remembered brightness, for the remembrai^e 
of thee is to them as ^ stream in a thirsty lan^*! 
or a shady palm on the burning desert. 

Sleep, Carry ! steep ! 

Mrs. Montfopd had requested Mrs. Irvine to 
call on her the n^xt mprning, but withoju,t as- 
signing any particular reason for wishing to see 

her. 

Accordingly at the hour yarned Mffs. Irvine 
made her appearance at Belmont Hon^se, and 
was ushered into the presence' of the lady of the 
mansion, whp received her with the kindness slj.e 
had shpvyn oi^ the previous day. 

Ofl enquiring for Florence, Mrs., ftlpntford^ in- 
formed her that she only, went to Miss Dunsford 
for a few hours ip the mprning, where she then 
-was, 

*' li am obliged to you for this early visit, Mrs* 
Irvine, as I wished you to enter into f^ little plot 
of mine and FIprence!s. I aip. afraid," she con- 
tiiju^d, smiling, " you will, not look so comply- 
ing, when 1 inform you it is to deprive. you of 
the, society of Miss Irvinp." 
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** For what length of time," asked Mrs. 
Irvine. 

" For quite an indefinite term," returned Mrs. 
Montford^ looking rather anxiously at her visitor. 
" The truth is, I have long been wishing to meet 
with a young lady of good principles, amiable 
disposition, and of those manners which your 
charming young daughter possesses^ so frank,, 
ladylike, and so very guileless. I have been 
wishing to find josfi sucb a governess and friendi 
for my child." 

Mrs. Irvine could not but feel gratified at 
these praises of her child. The tears rose to 
her eyes as she said : 

" I am afraid I must refuse your request, so 
kindly made, but I could not part so entirely 
with my daughter. Indeed,. I know not what 
we could do without her; my own health is deli- 
cate, and our poor blind friend is entirely de- 
pendent on her care and assistance. The loss of 
her society would, I assure you, be too deeply 
felt by us," 

" Is there no way ?" said Mrs. Mbntford, 
musingly. 
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"None, that I know of," answered Mrs. 
Irvine, "besides, although Carry has received 
a good education from her father and myself, she 
does not possess the modern accomplishments, 
she knows nothing of music or fancy work." 

" Oh, I do not care for that," hastily answered 
Mrs. Montford, " I can provide any masters she 
may require." 

" You are very kind," said Mrs. Irvine sadly, 
for she felt sorry to refuse what it was evident 
her new frend had so completely set her mind 
upon. 

" Does she speak French ?" asked Mrs. Mont- 
ford. 

"Fluently; we spent some years abroad when 
we were first married, consequently her father 
and myself spoke French and Italian fluently, 
and with a perfectly pure accent." 

" It is unkind to press you to part from her, 
I must own," said Mrs. Montford after a short 
silence, " salary would be no object to me; could 
not a servant do what is needful for your blind 
friend?" 

Mrs. Irvine shook her head. 
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" Mrs. Wilson's son saved my child's life, 
therefore we can never feel anything but plea- 
sure that we can in any wa/ be of service to his 
mother." 

" I am afraid I bear my disappointment very 
ill," said Mrs. Montford, as she felt her lovely 
face was clouded with the feeling, " and as for 
my little Florence, she will be broken hearted." 
" Will you permit me to talk it Qver with 
Carry?" said Mrs. Irvine, ''I know she is par- 
tial to Miss Montford, that anything she can do 
to meet your wishes on this subject, she will 
do most willingly." 

"I shall feel obliged if you will," answered 
Mrs. Montford, and rising to ring the bell she 
added, *' will you oblige me in another way, and 
go with me to fetch Florence ? I should like 
Miss Dunsford to have my version of the cir- 
cumstance, or rather the scene she witnessed." 

Mrs. Irvine begged she might be excused, it 
would be very painful to her. 

" I will take you for a drive then, and we will 
just call for my little girl without alighting; you 
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wUli not refuse this, if not really disagreeable to 
you." 

Mrs. Irvifie thanked her for her kind atten-^ 
tion, and expressed the pleasure a drive that 
lovely Qioroing would afford her. 

Accordingly as soon as Mrs. Montford was 
dressed, the carriage being, ia waiting, they 
stepped iui and were soon driven to Mount 
Miifierya. A carriage always creates a grand 
sensation, at a school, each little heart palpitat-^ 
ing with thQ hope it may contain some beloved 
ooe to her. 

Miss Dunsford hurried to the reception rOom^ 
and stauding behind the bee curtain,, watched in 
yaip ^T Mrs. MontfonJi tO; alight. Mrs. Irvine 
9at back m the caiiriage keeping her head 
tuirned from the house, but at Mrs. Montford's 
exclamation of " Here comes my little Flouence^' 
bent, forward and disclosed her countenance to 
the prying lady behind the lace curtain. 

An exclamation of intense anger escaped MiAS 
Dunsfprd, and on the carrijage driving: ofi^^ she 
rapg the well k^owui sigqal fpr her QonfidaBt,,tl]ie 
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head teadier. Mis& Bent soon made her appear- 
ance, a shout fa;t woman about focty-five; she» 
was very gaudily dressed, being as she thought 
a strict imitation of the French style. She had 
not tact to understand that when the French 
wear gay coLurs, they know not only how to 
blend the hues« but how to make colours agree 
with the age and complexion of the wearer. 

I never saw Miss Bent but I thought on a 
cat 

The same slow cringing motion, the same sly 
d^amiur^e glance of the eye^ the same soft syco- 
phantical purr in her voice, the saine tiger flash 
in the glance when displeased. Aa instant glance 
from her small green eye, showed t^ agitation 
which ruffled the pUcidty of her employer's facQ 
and manner. To glide to her side witJi up-i 
raised imploijing Qye, and lips just half t^art; 
Qne baud held &l?th in supplicajfeion^ the other 
pressed, on her sympiathising; heart j this well 
aoted; attitude was, the work. o£an instants What- 
ever was the mattexi, sympathy was called for 
that, was ceritain. 
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" My dearest Madam ! my best friend, pray 
calm yourself," softly said the purring voice. 

A mysterious shake of the head from the prin- 
cipal of the establishment. 

" Alas ! cannot you tell your humble friend, 
your faithful Bent, what afflicts you?" 

*' Those Irvines," faltered the voice of Miss 
Dunsford. 

"The wretches!" chimed in the purring 
voice, without having the slightest idea of what 
they had done. 

" Tou may well term them such ; yes, I see 
they have injured me in the estimation of my 
best connection." 

"Dreadful! infamous!" sobbed forth the sym- 
pathising Miss Bent, "and you who have 
always behaved so nobly by them." 

This nobleness consisted in paying Carry at 
the rate of four guineas a year for each pupil, 
whilst she received sixteen from the friends of 
the children. But then Carry was an unknown, 
unbefriended, though talented artist. This 
young girl was too much a novice in the ways of 
the world, to enquire what were Miss Dunsford's 
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terms to her pupils, and in some things Mrs. Ir- 
vine resembled her daughter. It is true the 
other schools were more liberal, although they 
received less. 

" Yes, thus am I rewarded for every unselfish 
act I perform,*' exclaimed the excited lady, 
clasping her hands and lifting up her eyes, 
" thus does bitter ingratitude wound my tender 
feelings, and agonize me with its venomed 
sting. Thus does the grumbling beggar receive 
my generous gifts, only to load me with — 
with—" 

" Opprobrious insult !" chimed in the the 
sycophantical voice. 

"Yes, opprobrious insult," continued Miss 
Dunsford casting a glance at the glass, and let- 
ting her hands fall gently down, with what she 
considered a graceful and sorrowful action, 
" this vile girl ! you saw her, indeed, all the 
pupils witnessed the degrading scene, their im- 
maculate modesty was contaminated by the 
shameful sight." 
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^' Sight indeed I" indignantly exclaimed the 
purring voice. 

^^ Ah I scarcely can I dwell upon the remem- 
brance of the scene," sighed forth Miss Duns- 
ford covering her face with her hands, and 
commencing a slow walk up and down the room^ 
stepping to the dead march in Saul. 

" Yes, that gentleman had — had — I can 
scarcely bring myself to name the act, 1 am sutq 
he had his arm round the girl's waist." 

'^ That girl I have admitted into the society 
of my innocent and beloved young friends." 

*' That gentleman," whispered the purring 
voice, " is Mrs. Montford's brother." 

Here Miss Dunsford wholly overcome, sank 
upon a couch. 

Miss Bent rushed — I should have said glided 
•fT-^up to her, and received her drooping bead 
upon her sj^mpathising bosom. This was need- 
ful, as Miss Dunsford had thrown herself down 
at the wrong end of the couch, consequently she 
must have raised herself from her attitude of ex-. 
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haustioa, or have allowed her drooping bead to 
Jiave bung over th^ lower eud of the couch, 
which would have been a most unco^ufqr table at- 
titude, without being a graceful one. The adroit 
Miss Bent snatched up a scent bottle in her pro- 
gress, and she now bathed the knitted brows of 
iier suffering friend, whilst the words " Gentlei 
ipnopent! respected friend ! insulted integrity !" 
glided from the aycophaptical lips of the bending 
forpi kneeling at M^ss Dunsford's feet. 

This declamatory scene was in part owing to 
their feeling that snch improved them in the ar^ 
of lecturing to their pupils, and for which art 
Miss Dunsford hoped and believed she was 
highly famea. 

At length with a tragic sigh she rose, tenderly^ 
supported on the arm of her friend. She per- 
ambulated the room for a few minutes, stopping 
^ow and then to arrange the lace curtains, ctiairs^ 
and other favorite pieces of furniture, placing and 
replacing vase3, and various article^ of ornament, 
gifts from the pupils ; for the childi^en |el( tbey 
were treated not according to merit, but accord- 
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ing to the number and value ofthe presents they 
presented to the lady of the establishment. 
There were two or three rich girls there at pre- 
sent^ and Miss Dunsford's natal day was near at 
hand. 

To invite them to some loving deed, they were 
frequently shown the handsome presents of 
former pupils, while expressions of fond attach- 
ment and praise were lavished on the absent, and 
I am sorry to say sometimes fictitious giver. For 
although Miss Dunsford could expatiate on 
truth, on its beauties and its influences, yet its 
real love was not within her heart, its holiness 
sat not at the door of her lips. 

At length she took up several sketches which 
lay on the table, they were beautifully done in 
water colours, in the corners were the letters 
" C. I." 

"What shall we do with these?" she asked, 
"return them?" 

The former knew by the lurking glance she 
must not give that advice. 

"Eeturn them! by no means, my dear 
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madam, I should look upon them as a gift, for I 
thiuk you have fully repaid the girl, for how 
often she remained to tea.'* 

Now these remainings to tea were solely 
against poor Carry's secret wishes, as it pre- 
vented her evening walk with her mother and 
Mrs. Wilson. Her mother advised her to com- 
ply, and she had done so to finish the sketches, 
which she scarcely knew whether they were to 
be paid for, or only to serve as copies for her 
pupils. 

*' Suppose she claims them, there are the 
initials of her name." 

" Ah ! that is soon settled," said Miss Bent 
in a voice more oily than ever. 

Her employer walked to the window that she 
might not know what plan Purry was pursu- 
ing, and only turned when the voice exclaimed 
^ in triumph : 

" There !" 

" What are you so pleased at, my dear Miss 
Bent?" enquired Miss Dunsford languidly. 

As she spoke she returned to the table. 
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Miss Bent pointed with a stoile, strangely 
blended with triumph and derision to the draw- 
ings; in her hand she held a painting brush. 

"Ah!'* said Hiss Dunsford with pretended 
surprise, " I am afraid, my d^r friend,^ou have 
spoilt the poor girl's drawing. What have you 
done?" 

" Only erased the C. I." 

'* Now let her claim them ; yoti know nothing 
about them. Refer her to me, I will bring 
them forward as my copies, done for your ac- 
ceptance." 

"Stay!" as Miss Dunsford was going to lift 
one of the sketches from the table, " it is not dry, 
I will finish, what I intended." 

With no little skill she inserted hef own 
M. B. to L. D. 

" There ! now send them to be framed." 

A flush rose on the cheek of Miss Dunsford, 
her better spirit was struggling for mastery. 

It harf often done so; often had oonscietice 
spoken powerfully to that cold, hard heart. 
Again and again had she whiskered, softly, 
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dweotly, again and again had she warned, 
thresitened, dhe had ?rhispered in love! She 
had threatened in anger! Whispers had been 
hovering around her midnight pillow, lingering 
around her slumbers ! 

Am I doing my duty to these children com- 
mitted to my charge? Am I not daily, hourly, 
teaching them by my practice what I forbid by 
precept? In her midnight dreams, her decep- 
tive conduct stood in bold array before her, and 
she would qdail at the terrors of dreaming re- 
proaches. But morning found some temptation 
for her avarice, or her love of display, and again 
she felL 

Miss Bent watched the struggle on the features 
of her victim : she had done so for years ; and 
Miss Dunsford knew she was her confidante in 
too many unworthy deeds and plans to dare 
to offend her. 

The sycophant watched that countenance she 
could so well decipher. She watched with the 
half -closed eyes of a treacherous cat. The lips 
compressed, but trembling, or rather working, 
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with a nervous twitching round the corners of the 
eager mouth. Words struggled for utterance, but 
the compressed lips forbid their exit. She sees 
again she conquers, and before Miss Dunsford's 
eyes are raised from the drawings, hers are 
fixed there. / 

"Will you give the order for the framing, 
ray dear," said the now smooth accents of the 
mistress of the mansion. 

"Certainly, my dear friend," returned the 
purring voice, as her hand gently rubbe4 her 
mouth, as a cat does its lips after banquetting 
on an unfortunate mouse. " Certainly ; and had I 
not better have the bill made out in my name?" 

" Why ?" 

" It will look more like my present." 

It occurred to Miss Dunsford that by its 
being so arranged, should it come to light, she 
might disclaim the whole affair altogether. 

"An excellent plan; and I will give you the 
money to pay the bill." 

" And something more than to pay the bill 
with," thought the friend, ** or I am mistaken." 
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They fancied they had both played a deep 
game. Poor creatures ! how I pity them. 

As they were leaving the room, Miss Duns- 
ford stopped, and remarked : 

" Should anything be said to you regarding 
' the usual half-year's present, you know what to 
advise, niy dear." 

"Certainly, certainly. I will lead them to 
Relieve you would like a silver tea urn. They 
re plenty of money amongst them this half- 
"" ' now." 

carted, with smiles, and hands firmly 

'Cr-vetous old toad!" muttered the sycophant. 

■Hiiteful creature!" muttered the firm friend, 
'* if I could only get rid of her. She is like ari 
incubus. But yet I make her useful." 
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CHAPTER XI. 



^ Write on the mind of youth the tablet pure ; 
So spotlessly 'tis given, that every mark 
Remains indelibly impressed. This is 
The parents', or the guardian's task ; but, ah ! 
How vast, how awful is the charge, how great 
The deep responsibility !" • 

He was a lover of the art, 

By nature formed was he. 
And every beauty shared his heart, 

Whatever he did see. 

Whether the beauty of the face. 

The graces of the mind, 
Beneath each passing shade did he 

Each beauty surely find. 

If clouded landscape, still 'twas there. 

If sunlit was the spot. 
He instant found some beauty there. 

Though others guessed it not. 

S. 

A FEW days after the preceding scene, a lady 
stopped at the little shop of Mr. Kansford, or, 
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as people generally called him, Joe Ransford. 
She was a little lady. There was something 
peculiar about her. What could it be? She 
was neatly dressed in the handsomest of black 
silk dresses, and the whitest of white silk 
bonnets. A large light shawl, light kid gloves, 
fitting beautifully to the small, well-formed hand, 
and a pair of boots, which — ; but there was 
somethink in the make of those boots, it might 
have been the feet; they were small, agile, 
demure looking feet. They gave you the idea 
of their think ing about where they carried their 
owner. They seemed to say, " I'll convey her 
to the poor, - and the afflicted, and those who 
want comfort." They were brisk little feet; 
and well they seemed to bear companionship to 
the brisk little body altogether. 

She might be about fifty. 'Tis not very easy 
to guess some persons' age, especially those brisk, 
clever looking little women. She might have 
been sixty, or fifty, or forty. I am sure I can't 
tell you her age, so we will leave her age alone. 

She had a true English complexion, brigh^ 
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and fair, with the blue veins still showing like 
silken threads on her soft smooth skin. Her 
bright blue eyes were — ; how can I describe 
those eyes as I have seen them? I cannot call 
them restless; they were too sensible for that. 
1 cannot call them inquisitive; they were too 
thoughtful and good-tempered for that. I think 
they were enquiring eyes. They seemed to be 
always asking questions. 

" Good morning, Joe Ransford," said the brisk 
voice, as the brisk little feet entered the shop. 

"Good morning, madume," returned the picture 
dealer. 

His favourite ladies were always madame; he 
had been much abroad in his youth. There 
might be a little affectation in this, but we must 
forgive him for his other good qualities. 

" Good morning, madame." 

There is an immensity expressed in a few 
tones of a voice. His told you instantly, 
" Here is a lady I respect highly, a lady I am 
proud to see enter my shop; and, moreover, I 
am particularly glad to see her to-day." 
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" What were you looking at so intently when 
I entered, eh ! Joe Ransford ?" 

He, for his reply, placed a drawing in her 
hand, which had puzzled him somewhat. 

The enquiring eyes fixed their rapid glance 
on his, then on the drawing. 

" Very beautifully done indeed, very !" said 
the brisk voice ; " great skill, great taste in the 
colouring. Why, I do verily believe that's the 
Hermitage looming, as the seafaring people say, 
in the distance." 

Joe Ransford was standing silently admiring 
his visitor. He always did so; as her brisk 
voice ran on chattering so pleasantly, the feel- 
ings which caused her observations kept flitting 
o'er both brow and cheek, touching with playful 
meaning, the curve of the still firm red lips. 

*' Like clouds, or sunshine, o'er the changing 
sky," muttered the picture dealer. 

" What's that you say, Mr. Ransford ?" 

" Nothing, madame, worthy your attention." 

" Then I have something to say worthy yours, 
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Joe Ransford. What is the meaning of these 
beautiful sketches being disfigured in this way ?' 
pointing to the letters M. B. to L. D. 

" Ah, I thought tJiey would not escape you, 
madame/' returned Joe. " I am sure you think 
with me the original letters had better have been 
left." 

^' The original letters !" exclaioied the brisk 
voice. '' Now, Joe Ransford, 'tis no use beating 
about the bush ; out with the truth, the whole 
truth. I am sure you suspect something, or 
know something. If there is any wrong being 
done, and I can help to set it to right, tell me ; 
if not, why keep it to yourself." 

Joe Ransford laughed a little short laugh. 
It was a laugh which ^^ spoke of a rich enjoy- 
ment." 

^^ Miss Douglass, you come to the point too 
suddenly. What suspicion can I have? These 
sketches were brought here to be handsomely 
framed." 

"Joe Ransford, I have known you from a 
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boy, from the very day you came into my father's 
library with a message from your father. You 
remember ?" 

" Tes, yes, Miss Douglass, I remember well 
his reverence telling you to give his clerk's son 
^me cake, being his first visit to the parsonage, 
and you a little creature not more than five 
years old." 

" I remember," said Miss Douglass, " trying 
to make you take the cake." 

^' And I standing blushing and frightened like 
a country bumpkin as I was." 

They bath laughed at their reminiscences. 

" No, no," said Miss Douglass, '* I have heard 
my dear father tell it often. You had no senses, 
but for the large picture of my brother being 
dragged from the river by our faithful Newfound* 
land dog, and which was a painting large as life. 
You were so engrossed with the truth of the 
painting, that with your eyes fixed upon it you 
exclaimed : ^ Ah ! help him, sir, or he'll drop the 
child in again.' " 

" What do I not owe to your father, Miss 
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Douglass ; from that day he interested himself in 
my welfare, made me attend to my education, 
which I am afraid I never should have done else ; 
I was always of such a vagrant character." 

" I must not allow that," returned Miss 
Douglass, "you certainly were of a roaming 
disposition, hut then it was in search of the pic- 
turesque and beautiful." 

" That was a grand lift in my future, Miss 
Douglass, when your dear father got me the 
situation with Lord Elton, to go on the conti- 
nent." 

" Ah !" said Miss Douglass laughing, " I 
never heard that appointment termed anything 
but the situation." 

" It certainly," returned Joe Ransford, " w^as 
of a nondescript character ; I could not be called 
his lordship's secretary, though often employed in 
writing for him ; I certainly was not his valet, 
for I sat at his table tliough I assisted at his 
toilet." 

" He was very kind to you." 

'* Very, Miss Douglass, very, indeed ; and then 
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to leave me the chief of his pictures which we 
had collected together !" 

" It was the making of you, Joe Ransford." 

" It was, indeed, madam !" 

" He formed your taste, or perhaps I should 
say improved it. You have had a good business 
for years, Joe." 

" Yes, men call me a monied man, and they 
are not far wrong ; I have something laid up for 
old age." 

" With your love for the beautiful, I wonder 
you did not marry some lovely Italian girl, Joe." 

" Do you, Miss Douglass?'' 

There was a plaintive tone in Joe Ransford's 
voice, which caused the enquiring eyes of Miss 
Douglass to be suddenly lifted up to his. Joe 
Ransford had turned away, or his benefactor's 
child would have learned a secret she had never 
guessed at. 

Poor Joe Ransford ! he had loved his idol from 
his boyhood, but he had never thought of making 
her an offer. 

At her father's death he was in Italy, and 
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heard from one of his sister's that the rector, his 
yaloed friend, had died suddenly, and left his 
daughter, then about twenty-five years of age, 
almost pennyless. It appeared that the £ev. 
Henry Douglass had been bound for a treacherous 
friend to the very amount of his small forbine, 
and all was lost. 

Shortly after he heard from another source — 
not without his strict enquiries though — that 
Miss Douglass had been offered a school of the 
first class at Richmond, but had not the means 
to purchase it. He instantly lodged a thousand 
pounds, the whole of his savings, in the hands of 
a solicitor, to make the purchase in tbe name of 
his old friend's daughter ; but on no account to 
inform any one from whom the money came. In 
latter years they had often talked over the cir- 
cumstance together. 

Joe Bansford was amused at her anxiety and 
wonder^uents to know who could have paid the 
money, and gratified at her expressions of grati- 
tude at being placed in such a position. 

She never knew till Joe Ransford was on his 
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death bed ; then the dying man told her how he 
had loved throogh life ; that he* had left her all 
he had, that he had never dared to tell her till 
then how dear she was to him, for fear she should 
refuse her friendship and shun him. 

" Tou should have known me better," was all 
the trembling voice could utter ; and as he felt 
her tears fall like rain on his hand, which lay in 
hers he knew his friendship had been very dear 
to his benefactor's child. 

Would she have been his wife ? 

None knew. 

They are both gone to their home, where 
there is neither mourning or weeping. But to 
return from this digression. 

They had entered the little parlour which 
looked out on a well kept lawn, and a beautiful 
peep of the river. Miss Douglass held one of 
the sketches in her hand. 

'^ I know you have some thoughts about this 
drawing, which are suspicious of something." 

'^ Stay !" suddenly exclaimed the brisk voice. 

"I know this style, Joe." 
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*' I thought you would," returned he quietly. 

" Joe ! I have done very wrong." 

*' You !" said Joe, losing his quiet tone. 

" Yes, Joe; I ought to have made enquiries, 
and not have discharged that too pretty girl, 
Miss Irvine, from giving lessons at the Hermi- 
tage, on account of Miss Dunsford's suspicions." 

*' Ah !" said Joe drawing a long breath, '* you 
are thawing the ice, we shall come at it presently^ 
madame." 

'' What do you know of her, Joe?" 

*' That she is as good as she is pretty," said 
Joe Kansford succinctly. 

'• And these drawings, Joe?" 

" Were brought to me two hours since by Miss 
Bent, as her performance; they are to be hand- 
somely framed, for a present to be given to Miss 
Dunsford, by her — " 

*' They are Carry Irvine's drawings," said the 
brisk voice briskly — more briskly than ever — 
and with marked decision. 

For the owner of that voice was thinking that 
she had done wrong, very wrong, and was long- 
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ing for an opportunity of making an atonement 
— blessed tenderness of conscience ! 

*' What shall we do, Joe? We must denounce 
this plot." 

Joe took several turns up and down the room, 
with his hands behind him, his head bent on his 
breast, and his fingers involuntarily twitching; an 
attitude he always assumed when he was puzzled 
on what he called an abstract point. 

Miss Douglass in the meantime stood with the 
drawing in her hand, watching him. 

"It will not do for you to interfere in this, 
Miss Douglas, it might be misconstrued; Miss 
Dunsford's tongue is not famed for truth." 

''Joe Ransford!" 

"Truth! truth! Miss Douglass." 

There is a quiet light step heard in the shop, 
and then a most musical voice. 

" Mr. Ransford ! I will not detain you ten — 
no, not five minutes ;- but I have some good news 
to tell you." 

The allies in the back parlour looked at each 
other and smiled. 
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Miss Douglass sat down, and motioned for the 
master of the shop to attend to the owner of the 
musical voice. 

"Well, my singing bird," said he entering 
and shaking hands with Carry, "good news 
have you ; I am glad of that, for I think it has 
been bad enough of late/' 

'" Oh, such good news, Mr. Bansford !" said 
Carry, " my mother hopes you will come to take 
tea with us this evening, and hear h^s." 

" Oh, oh ! so you have both good news ; and 
what is yours? Going to be married! Is that 
it, my singing bird ?" . 

" No, indeed, Mr. Ransford ; but I am going 
to be governess, daily governess to that dear 
child Florence Montford — ^think of that!" 

" That is good news, but how did that come 
about; I thought she was a daily pupil at Miss 
Dunsford's?" 

" She was," said Carry, " I know my mother 
told you all that silly affair. I was so unhappy 
for some time. ' 
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" Ah, th« young gentleman wlio wanted to 
carry you off in a carriage and four !" 

*' Nonsense," said Carry, " I was very silly to 
cry, if I had not been so frightened, I dare say 
he would have left me, he only stayd to teaze 
me." 

'' Hum !" said Joe Ransford, " the plot 
thickens" ^ 

" The plot !" said Carry. 

" Never mind, my singing bird, go on." 

"Now I shall surprise you," said the musical 
voice, running up and down with cadences which 
had not been heard for many a long month. 

" Now I shall surprise you; who do you think 
that gentleman is?" 

Joe Eansford rai^d his hands, assumed a 
stupid look, and shook his head. 

** Now, Mr. Eansford, if you had not known 
poor papa, I should be quite angry, at your 
looking so stupid at my interesting news." 

" I am glad there is something to save me from 
your 4iDger, singing bird ; but who is this mighty 
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hero who takes delight in making my peevish 
pet cry — come, out with his name?" 

Carry shrugged her shoulders 

" I have half a mind not to tell you." 

" Tou can't help it, you came here on purpose; 
now pet — now ! . Who is it?" 

" Mrs. Montford's brother." 

" What, young Tennenaon ! I am afraid he's 
a bad young fellow' 

*' Oh, I don't think he can be so very bad," 
returned Carry, " for when he found how I had 
lost all my pupils, he begged his sister to call 
and say how sorry he was for having been the 
cause of so much distress to me." 

" That sounds well," said the picture dealer, 
" if there's nothing behind the scene." 

Carry looked up earnestly, but did not speak. 

" Then of course Miss Dunsford loses her 
pupil?" remarked Mr. Kansford. 

" I hope," said Carry, '' you do not think I 
have anything to do with that." 

** The fault is Miss Dunsford's, she behaved 
very ill to you ; truth will come to light." 
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" My mother says appearances were against 
me ; I do not much care for what Miss Duns- 
ford thinks, but I am so grieved that that nice 
good little Miss Douglass should have a bad 
opinion of me; I do like her so much." 

There was a little rustle in the parlour. 

** Never mind," said the picture dealer, " very 
likely 'tis the cat, but she can't get at the bird. 
So you like that nice good little Miss Douglass, 
do you." 

^^ Indeed, I do. Sometimes I think I will 
call on her; she looks one through," said Carry 
laughing, ^^ but 'tis a look which seems to be . 
trying to find the good, and not the bad qua- 
lities one possesses." 

^^ I suppose if Miss Douglass was to ask you 
to resume your lessons at the Hermitage, you 
would answer 'No, indeed! you would not have 
me when you could, and when you want me you 
shan't have me.' " 

" What nonsense you talk this morning, Mr. 
Ransford ; but I shall tell my mother you will 
come this evening.'* 
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She WAS stepping from the door, but turned 
back again suddenly. 

^^ Bo you think Miss Douglass would see me 
if I went over there ?" she asked. 

" I have no doubt she would, but — " 

Carry looked in the same direction he did, to- 
wards the little parlour. 

At the door i&tood Miss Douglass, with the 
drawings in her hand. Carry blushed deeply, 
and looked reproachfully at the picture dealer, 
but Miss Douglass stepped forward instantly 
saying in her kind brisk way : 

^^ Forgive me, my dear, it is not always that 
listeners hear any good of themselves ; what was 
it you wished to say to me?" 

Carry instantly related to her what had passed 
between Mr. Tennenson and herself, and even 
mentioned his bribing Sarah to place the letters 
on her table. 

" Thank you, my dear, for this confidence ; 
you must oblige me by spending a day with me 
and my young friends ; that will entirely remove 
any feeling of suspicion at their losing their 
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favourite instructress. I have been silent on the 
subjecti but how girls hear gossip I cannot de- 
fine, but ihey do sometimes; their monthly 
visits to their friends are not very good for thmkj 
but we cannot refuse." 

Carry looked as she felt, highly delighted, ex- 
pressed the pleasure it would give her to accept 
her invitation, but that she had engaged to go 
to Mrs. Montford's on the next day, from ten 
till four o'clock each day in the week. 

^^ That will be no hindrance," said Miss 
Douglass, ^^ I know Mrs. Montford well^ she is 
a most charming lady, and will, I am sure, allow 
you to bring her little girl for a day's visit to 
me." 

^^ I am surprised she did not place her with 
you," said Mr. Ransford. 

'^ I do not take daily pupils," returned Miss 
Douglass, ^^ I think it interferes with the general 
routine of the school duties; but now we have 
settled one point, I wish you would enlighten me 
on another. Can you, my dear Miss Irvine, 
tell me to whom these drawings belong?" keeping 
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as she spoke her hand on the corner where 
the initials were. 

" They are mine," said Carry without a mo- 
ment's hesitation. 

•* When did you draw them?" asked the pic- 
ture dealer. 

" Last summer ; they were done at Miss Duns- 
ford's, at her request, for my pupils' improve- 
ment." 

" Why were they not returned ?" asked Miss 
Douglass. 

Carry hesitated a moment, and then said : 

'* My mother sent for them, but Miss Duns- 
ford said they were drawn in her time, and she 
should not return them." 

" And were they ?" asked the picture dealer. 

" Oh, no," said Carry, " they were done on 
evenings Miss Dunsford pressed me to stay to 
tea, after the lessons were over." 

A glance passed between Miss Douglass and 
her old friend, the latter withdrew her hand. 

Carry started, and raised her enquiring but 
truthful glance to her new friend. 
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" They were brought here," she said answer- 
ing that glance, ** by Miss Bent as her perform- 
ance, to be framed, for a present to Miss Duns- 
ford." 

Carry looked bewildered and ashamed, but not 
for herself. 

*' See," she said pointing to the foreground, 
" I always place my initials in two places, making 
either a ste.m or leaf assume them, if turned in 
one particular way." 

She turned the drawing, and there could be 
plainly traced the initials, " C. I." 

" I am very sorry," said Miss Douglass, 
sadly. 

" Never mind," said Carry, *' we will not take 
any notice, let them keep the drawings." 

'* Not so," said Joe Kansford, laughing, " I 
do not receive stolen goods; I will settle this 
little affair without your assistance, so be off, 
singing bird, or you will lose your dinner, and 
tell your mother I will be with her by tea 
time, and see you make me a good cup. Miss 
Carry." 
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This Carry most cheerfally promised to do, 
and hastened home, pondering in her mind the 
tarn which a few dajs had made in the eveats of 
her ]ife. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



*^ With clouded brow, and ruffled voice and mein, 
The lady of the mansion oft was seen ; 
For venom sat deep, brooding in her heart, 
Which hatred bore, and avance claimed a part." 

After Carry was gone^ Miss Douglass and her 
old friend held a consultation how they might 
best sefTe her. 

Joe Ransford would not hear of Miss Douglass 
having anything to do in the affair. 

'^You do not know Miss Dunsford and het* 
confidant as I do," he said, " you would be no 
match for either of them; they rather fear me. 
Their deep malice would crush your open, 
straightforward way of acting, and they would 
represent anything you said and did in the affair 
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as an effort to injure them in your mutual pro^ 
fession." 

" I think you are rather too severe in your 
opinion of them/' said Miss Douglass. 

" Not at all ! not even in a shadow," returned 
the picture dealer, ^^ to save a shilling Miss 
Dunsford would tell a dozen — " 

^^ Hush ! hush^ Joe !" said Miss Douglass, 
holding up a warning finger. 

'* Well, to please you I will keep my thoughts 
to myself; but this I must say, I think it very 
lamentable that such a woman should be the in- 
structress of youth; how can parents be so 
blind?" 

** Ah !" returned Miss Douglass, " talk is very 
easy; sentiment makes a deep impression on 
most minds, and I believe they are both famed 
for the eloquence of their speeches ; this takes 
with the majority of the world, who have neither 
wish nor mind to look beyond." 

" It is so, I believe," said Joe Ransford. 

" I can stay no longer; I have been too long 
away from my duties already, so good morn- 
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ing," siid Miss Douglass, *'and let me hear 
from you when you have settled the difficult 
point of whose property these drawings are," 
pointing, as she spoke, to them. 

Calling one of his assistants to mind the shop, 
the picture dealer bent his steps to the dwelling 
of Miss Dunsford. 

He requested to see that lady, but Miss Bent 
made her appearance with an apology fro:ii her 
employer. But Joe Ransford was not so easily 
turned from his point. 

" I am sorry,'* he said, " to intrude on Miss 
Dunsford's time, but my business will not admit 
of delay; see her, I must." 

" Cannot I take a message," said Miss Bent. 

" I must see Miss Dunsford, and in fact you 
are implicated." 

" Implicated ! what a word." 

A host of little affairs which she should trem- 
ble to be made public, rose to her mental vision 
but the drawings never craved her thoughts. 

** Will you kindly tell Miss Dunsford I must 

VOL. I. L 
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see her ; it is for her own sake I wish it, for the 
aflfair is serious?" 

With a troubled face and quailing heart Miss 
Brent left the room. 

" I will give them a good fright," thought 
Joe Eansford, *' if I can do nothing else." 

He did not wait long. 

A heavy footstep sounded on the stairs and 
Miss Dunsford, accompanied by her confidant, 
entered the room. 

" I am sorry I could not come to you before, 
Mr. Eansford, but my many duties to my dear 
little charges, take up almost every moment of 
my time." 

The truth was she had been feasting in her 
private room on cold fowl and ham, and a few 
glasses of port wine. 

The picture dealer bowed, and took the seat 
she motioned him to. He suddenly presented 
the drawings. 

" These dozen sketches/' he said, " have been 
claimed this morning by Miss Irvine as her pro- 
perty." 
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the palid hue of the one, and the crimson 
face of the other convinced the acute Joe Rans- 
ford of their guilt. 

He looked towards Miss Dunsford. 

" Miss Irvine," she said, " taught drawing 
here until her infamous conduct, which- outraged 
the delicacy of her sex, obliged me to dismiss 
her, from contaminating my establishment." 

" Miss Irvine's character is free from all 
blame," said the picture dealer, " by the 
apologies of the gentleman, and her being en- 
gaged as governess to his sister's daughter." 

Miss Dunsford looked crest fallen. 

" Capital," thought the picture dealer, " there 
is a quietus for you." 

Turning to Miss Bent, he said : 

" Will you inform me. Miss Bent, how I am 
to proceed; I received them from you to have 
them framed." 

" I took them to you for that purpose," said 
she, deceived by the urbanity of his manner, 
into supposing, that he was on her side of the 
question. 

L 2 
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*^ I think you informed me at the same time 
that they were your own performance, intended 
as a present to Miss Dunsford." 

" I did certainly," she replied, " and I cannot 
think to what this tends; perhaps Miss Irvine 
mistakes these for her own, which were re- 
turned." 

" These then," said the picture dealer, " are 
copies from the original, drawn by Miss Irvine." 

" Precisely so, Mr. Ransford." 

Without another word he turned the drawings 
in the way Carry had done, and showed them her 
private mark, her initials formed in the leaves 
of the fore-ground of each picture. 

Miss Bent did not lose her presence of mind 
though pale with anger and mortification, she 
purred out: 

"How could the mistake have arisen; mine 
must have been returned to her?" 

" You had better fetch yours, my dear." said 
Mrs. Dunsford." 

Oh, the glance of those green cat-like eyes ! 
the tiger glare. 
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" Will you be so obliging ?" said the picture 
dealer. 

She saw he fully detected the cheat. She left 
the room, but did not return during his stay. 

Miss Dunsford also rose to leave^ saying she 
would no longer detain him as she knew his time 
was very precious, like her own. But he did 
not intend to let her so easily escape him. 

" I am sorry to intrude on your time, Miss 
Dunsford, but I have a commission from the 
widow of my dear departed friend Seigneur 
Foggio, who for so many years taught singing in 
your establishment." 

" I have replied to her note," said the lady, 
^' she wrote to ask me what I owed her husband; 
it appears that like the Italians generally he 
was very careless in keeping his accounts; at his 
death no books could be found." 

"May I ask what amount you owed him?" 
said Mr. Ransford. 

" Owed him, sir !" exclaimed Miss Dunsford, 
indignantly, "I was not in his debt, we had 
settled the little I did owe him on his last visit." 
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" Then you have his receipt." 

'* He had taught here for so many years, I 
never asked him for one " 

" Poor Poggio !" ejaculated Ransford, "'twas 
well you had a friend." 

" Madam," said he, sternly turning to Miss 
Dunsford, " my friend was with me a few days 
previous to his death, and I assisted him in 
making up his books; of this, his wife was not 
aware; you had not paid him for three half 
years which, with the music given to your 
pupils, amount to two hundred and seventy-five 
pounds." 

Miss Dunsford would have denied the debt, 
but Mr. Ransford decidedly told her if she did 
not pay the widow before the end of one month 
he would sue her for the debt, and expose her 
conduct in the papers. With shame, anger, and 
humiliation, she promised to do so, and the pic- 
ture dealer left the house, better pleased than 
when he had entered it. 

" I trust,'* thought he, " they will give up the 
concern altogether. She has enough to live upon, 
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and the morals of many a poor girl will be saved 
by her doing so." 

He was not far wrong, for before the next 
summer Miss Dunsford*s school had changed its 
conductress. 

What became of the purring sycophant I never 
knew; but I think half-an-hour spent at the 
Hermitage will be pleasant and cheering. 

It was on Miss Douglass's birthday that Carry 
and her little friend were invited to visit her. 

There were presents for their beloved precep- 
tress, but they were inexpensive ones; Miss 
Douglass never accepted any others. A present 
from each child was placed in her own sitting- 
room ; on the top of each lay a little note and a 
bunch of flowers. The children all knew Miss 
Douglass's love for flowers. A drawing, music 
copied, a piece of work, or copy of verses ; these 
were the gifts which Miss Douglass accepted 
from her pupils. 

A pleasant room this quiet retreat of the 
head of the establishment. It had a bay 
window. I used to be very fond of this 
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window; the sun came into it so pleasantly, 
peeping at you from amid the green leaves 
and creeping blossoms. 

There was a large lawn, where the girls 
walked, ran, or sauntered, just as they felt in- 
clined. They knew they could be seen in any 
part of the park-like lawn, but this was no 
hindrance lo their sports; they felt they were 
always welcome to run to the bay window to 
chat about their gardens, to ask a question, or 
present a flower. If they saw that Miss Doug- 
lass was writing or reading, they never thought 
of disturbing her, but gave the well-known 
signal to the others, who left her unmolested. 

Carry and Florence passed a happy day at 
the Hermitage, and soon perceived that Miss 
Douglass was both loved and respected by her 
pupils. They saw in her conduct and temper 
the precepts she taught carried out in practice. 
Her assistants were treated as friends, in whose 
comfort and welfare she was as much interested 
as in her own. 

They had been with her for some years, and 
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their number had just been increased by the 
eldest daughter of poor Signor Poggio, who 
had died from the effects of a railway accident. 
Clara Foggio was an amiable girl, inheriting all 
her father's gifted taste for music, but was too 
timid' to be brought out as a public singer. 
Miss Douglass gave her a handsome salary, that 
she might have the means to assist her widowed 
mother, who had the satisfaction of receiving a 
promise from Miss Douglass that when her se- 
cond daughter should have reached her twelfth 
year, she should be received at the Hermitage 
gratis, to be educated for a finishing governess. 
Kind, brisk little Miss Douglass, you, through 
your journey of life, made many a widowed 
mother's heart rejoice. Many a lone, weary- 
hearted man, left with a beautiful motherless 
daughter, has had cause to bless you ! Go on 
thy way rejoicing ! Well may thy step be brisk, 
and thy voice be cheerful ! God has given thee 
the means, and He has also given thee the heart 
to be useful. Tes, thou hast had the happiness 
of being useful to thy fellow travellers through 

L 2 
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the wilderness. Thy days have been pleasant 
beyond many, for they have been passed sur- 
rounded by the young and cheerful; and you 
have felt with joy that you have brought up 
hundreds in the paths of truth and honour, and 
to prove a blessing to many households. 

It was Miss Douglass's birthday, and it was 
always held as a little festival. 

At first Carry and Florence were taken to see 
the large drawing-room, and a pretty sight it 
was. The walls were almost entirely covered 
with the likenesses of the former pupils of the 
Hermitage since Miss Douglass had conducted 
the establishment. It was a parting gift from 
each girl, the only present she would accept. 
They were all of the same size, and framed in 
the same pattern. What a pretty sight it was, 
nearly two hundred likenesses of young girls 
from the ages of about fifteen to eighteen. If 
they were not all beautiful, yet their youth and 
generally sweet and sensible expression of coun- 
tenance rendered them interesting. 

Carry had never been in this room before, and 
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with her artistic taste she was highly delighted. 
The windows commanded views of the beautiful 
windings of the river, and many a noble group 
of splendid trees. She turned from the windows 
to look once more on the youthful faces^ which 
gazed down upon her wherever she raised her 
eyes. Charmed with the sight, she stood con- 
templating them almost longer than the patience 
of the young troop of lively girls could last, but 
her pardon was soon laughingly gained, and she 
was led off to other points of attraction. 

The garden, the aviary, the fish pond, con- 
taining shoals of gold and silver fish, were all 
visited, and received their due meed of praise. 

The evening was passed in reading, music, 
and a carpet dance. 

After setting down Miss Montford, the foot- 
man respectfully informed Carry they had orders 
to drive her home. Thus did Mrs. Montford 
by every kind attention endeavour to show her 
respect and estimation for her child's gover- 
ness. 

" I would not,'* she o nee said to a friend, 
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^' admit as an instructress to my child a young 
person whom I could not associate with as my 
friend." 

Grood mother ! would that all acted like unto 
thee. We should then have better wives and 
mothers, and truer friends, and more to be re« 
spected companions. There is a grand error in so 
many young persons being educated for gover- 
nesses, girls who by the position of life in which 
they are born can never have mixed in the society 
ranking with families in which they are placed 
as governesses. They may be well educated, 
far better perhaps than many a reduced gentle* 
woman, but there are manners, sentiments, con- 
versation^ and numberless necessaries, which are 
essential to the education of a lady, which is 
only to be learned by society. 

In the society of early youth, mothers, re- 
flect! There are many things far beyond the 
accomplishments; these can be taught by efficient 
masters, but remember, your little ones will 
imbibe the habits, sentiments, and principles of 
the companion you give them. Their hourly, 
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daily companion^ unwatched by your tender 
care, unguarded by your presence. The well 
doing of your child demands a serious thought 
on this subject, and something more is required 
in your search and enquiries than to obtain a 
cheap governess ! 

Two afternoons in the week did Mrs. Mont- 
ford kindly allow Carry to devote to the pupils 
of Miss Douglass, accompanied by her little 
Florence, whX) took her drawing lessons with the 
young ladies at the Hermitage; thus giving 
Carrjf the opportunity of increasing the scene of 
her usefulness, and enlarging her mother's income. 

Mrs. Montford was of so generous a mind 
that she did not think her obligations ceased 
when she had paid the salary stipulated for, 
but shewed her pleased and satisfied feelings by 
presenting Carry with numberless presents both 
for herself and mother. • 

The latter was always of the most value, for 
thus she knew she rewarded her young friend's 
exertions for her child in the most gratifying 
manner. 
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To instract the amiable Florence was a task 
of great pleasure to Carry, who would have 
thought herself well repaid if only possessing 
the affections of this most engaging child, who 
showed an ardent attachment for her young 
governess. 

Miss Donglass, in return for Mrs. Montford's 
kindness in allowing Carry to resume her in- 
structions at the Hermitage, proposed that Miss 
Montford should receive lessons in dancing with 
her pupils, who were attended by a first-rate 
French professor. This was assented to with 
much pleasure^ by Mrs. Montford, as it was of 
great advantage to her child. Thus two plea- 
sant evenings if ere always in store for Carry, 
who was asked to accompany the pupil. 

Mrs. Irvine would not permit her darling to 
think how much she missed her society, glad in 
in her heart with a most pleasant gladness that 
her good little Carry had an opportunity of 
mixing with young people of her own age and 
standing in society. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE MOONLIGHT NIGHT. 

*' There is no death ; what seems so, is transitioii, 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life Elysian, 
Whose portal we call death. 

"Yes, we have 
Answers ofl ; we know not whence I 
Echoes from beyond the grave, 
Kecognized intelligence. 

" Such rebounds our inward ear, 
Catches sometime from afar ; 
Listen, ponder, hold them dear. 
For of God— of God they are. 

" Enow we not our dead are looking 
Downward with a sad surprise ; 
All our strifes of words rebuking. 
With their mild and loving eyes, 
Shall we grieve these holy angels, shall we cloud these 
blessed skies P 
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** Let 118 draw their mantles o'er as, 

Which have fallen in our way ; 
Let us do the work before us, 

Cheerly, bravely, while we may ; 
Ere long night silence cometh, and with ns it is not day." 

There was one picture which had particularly 
attracted the attention of Carry. It delineated 
the features of a young girl about sixteen ; her 
soft grey eyes had an expression of pensire 
thoughtfulness which suited well with her deli- 
cate features, her long blonde tresses were tied 
up carelessly with pale pink ribbons, one long 
curl had escaped and hung over her neck ; her 
hands were clasped on the shoulder of a little 
dark eyed girl who was looking up at her, with 
a mirthful expression in her large brown eyes. 

" That is Annora CliflFord," said one of the 
elder girls coming to the side of Carry, " there 
is a strange story attached to her family — I 
should say her mother's family." ' 

" She is very interesting," replied Carry, 
"did you know her?" 

" She is my cousin, my name is Clifford ; she 
is my uncle's second child; my mama wrote a 
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little sketch of what I alluded to ; I will lend it 
to you, if you would like to read it." 

** I should, indeed," answered Carry, " there 
is something so interesting in her countenance; 
is that pensive expression usual to her face, or is 
it caused from some passing sorrow ?" 

'^ It is the usual expresion of her countenance; 
she inherits it with her name from her mother. 
The little sketch I mentioned will account for it, 
but I must ask Miss Douglass for it; it was to 
show it to her my mama sent it to me." 

"By whom is it written?" asked Carry. 

"By my mam%," answered Miss Clifford, 
" partly from her knowledge of the parties, and 
partly from what was related to her." 

Before Carry left. Miss Clifford obtained Miss 
Douglass's permission to lend her the M. S. 

" You will not," she said, as she gave it to her, 
" let Florence see it ; Miss Douglass does not 
think it right such subjects should be mentioned 
before children." 

" Certainly, I will not," answered Carry, " I 
am quite anxious to read it to mama.'' 
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Spring, beautiful spring, with thy many tinted 
greens just bursting into leaf; thj sunny banks 
covered with young fresh life. Welcome, ever 
welcome] 

Such a lovely spring morning ! The hedges 
were clothed with the most delicate green leaves; 
the banks were covered with moss, and tiny 
buds, which glistened With the pearly drops of 
dew, which the sun had not yet kissed away, so 
early was the young fresh morning. Peeping 
forth from amid their large fresh leaves were 
bunches of the pale and half unfolded primroses ; 
and in the sheltered spots where the biting winds 
were kept at bay ; the tender white violets were 
already slily stealing from beneath their broad 
dark green leaves — and dancing merrily to every 
passing breeze, the wood anemone rose on its 
slender stalk, and nodded to its star like, bright 
green leaves. The copses and tangled thickets 
were full of life. 

Chirrupings and twitterings from many a 
callow throat rose through the fresh clear air, 
and the mellow note of the blackbird, and the 
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shrill call of the chaffinch, joined with many 
another warbler in the matin concert. 

The spot I have undertaken to describe was a 
wild luxuriant wood, though sufficiently trained 
to give access to many a woodland path ; it ex- 
tended for three or four miles over what was once 
a dreary common, lying on the outskirts of an ex- 
tensive park, belonging to a noble English 
family One of those whose virtues were still 
of the olden times, — unbounded hospitality at 
home, kind frank words, and open-hand assist- 
ance^Ho all who required their help* These 
virtttes were heir looms, and well and brightly 
did they shine in the keeping of the present 
possessor. 

Even at this eariy hour there were wanderers 
apaid the scented thickets and sandy paths. 
Two young girls, they might be about eighteen 
years of age, that happy period of life, when the 
heart is generally free to enjoy the bright, inspir- 
ing beauties of a scene like that amid which 
they were now wandering. The one tall, grace- 
ful and lovely, with those peculiar marks of high 
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birth which may yet be found in many an old 
English family, where the Norman and Saxon 
blood has mingled in their ancestry. The grace- 
fully curved neck, which so well supports the 
small and beautifully formed head. The coun- 
tenance defined by the high pale forehead, 
penciled brow, small nose, with the clear curved 
nostrils, and those eyes so soft, so lustrous, of 
the deep blue violet hue, shaded by the long 
black lash. A countenance which must have 
been haughty, had not the heart's aspirations 
been kind and gracious. % 

I must not forget the ancestral small foot, its 
delicate ancle, and high arched instep, which bore 
my favourite Annora so lightly up the little 
acclivities, and across the moss grown stones. 

Her companion was short and slightly made, 
equally active, and equally graceful, but not 
equally beautiful. The expression of her coun- 
tenance was decidedly intellectual, yet there 
mingled with it a sadness, a certain subdued 
sadness, an expression touching in one so young. 
It was not one of grief or melancholy, that sad- 
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dened look ; but yet it told of hopes, deep tender 
hopes which had been crushed ; of the heart's 
yearnings, which had been bent and buried ; of 
one whose home was by a stranger's hearth, and 
although those strangers, honoured, and trusted 
her, 'twas only for a time, a few years for the 
most, and then another stranger's hearth would 
shelter her; and the spot she had from habit 
almost fancied was a home would be hers no 
longer. 

The little prattlers who had learned to love 
her, who knew she was a friend in joy or sorrow, 
would be hers no longer; her little dear com- 
panions, imaged from her mind, whose habits, 
thoughts, and pursuits were gleaned from her. In 
the school-room's solitude, in their lone walks, for 
hours, and days, and weeks, they had been hers 
alone. Aye, then she could impress upon their 
docile minds her own religious views, and deepen 
all its tendencies for after action. 

Oh, mothers think of this ! watch well to whom 
you trust your precious gifts, gifts of the Lord ; 
sweet flowers for heaven ; perchance they're only 
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lent to you for a brief season, and the gracious 
Lord, who lent, requires them back again. 
Have you performed your duty? trained up your 
little ones to reach that Heaven for which their 
souls were given? And this young creature with 
the thoughtful brow, grave in her gentle youth, 
is the governess of that sweet fairy child, lean- 
ing so lovingly upon her shoulder, with her 
bright enquiring eyes raised so trustingly to hers. 

She is explaining to her pupil something 
about the habits of the bird whose nest they 
have just discovered. They are looking gently 
down upon its little frightened inmates. 

Miss Berresford has softly parted the green 
leaves which hid the nest from view, when the 
chirruping of the greedy little brood attracted 
the attention of the little lady Clara, who is 
being held up by her young Aunt Annora. 

You might easily trace the love existing be- 
tween the governess and pupil; the fond, watch* 
ful attention of the former; the trusting, caress- 
ing playfulness of the latter. 

In the distance, sauntering at his leisure, came 
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a young boy, the little lady's page. He might 
Well be called so, for to attend upon the lady 
Clara and her petted pony seemed to be his chief 
employment. 

With the bridle slung on his arm, the pony's 
nose occasionally making acquaintance with his 
coat pocket in search for the dainty bits of 
bread he sometimes found there; onward comes 
the page, plucking at the bright green boughs 
as he passes ; the little Clara gathers the sweet 
spring flowers, and flitting hither and thither 
like some gay happy bird ; as the bunch becomes 
too large for her tiny hand, she gives them to 
Robert with her other woodland treasures. 
These master page consigns to a small basket 
slung on the pummel of the saddle, and slyly 
he laughs to himself as the petted pony turns 
round his beautiful head for a playful munch at 
the little lady's flowers. Are there no other 
lessons taught for the heart's memorial to this 
most lovely and engaging child — this pride of a 
patrician's house? 

Yes; most truly does that young governess 
perform her important duties. 
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No pretty story of nature's beauties, of the 
mother bird who so carefully builds her nest, and 
feeds her helpless brood; of the nature of the 
delicate flowerets which spring around in wild 
profusion; no simple explanation of the won- 
derful glory of the brilliant and life nourish- 
ing sun ; the twinkling stars, or the radiantly 
soft light of the beaming moon, no little lesson 
given in sport or more serious study, but has the 
one bright, life-giving truth taught, God*s love. 
How that little one's heart glows and loves as 
she listens — how often in the solemn stillness of 
night, has that young child awakened, and 
thought of the wonderful love and power of the 
great Creator, who made everything for his 
creature's wants. 

The soft feathers which cover the little birds, 
the beautiful flowers which delight the eye by 
their forms, and please by their sweet fragrance. 
The trembling drops of dew, she has so often 
seen hanging on blade and flower; all she is 
taught has been made by the love of Grod. 

The one grand point is gained in the educa- 
tion of the child's heart. 
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How that little one loved her Creator, and 
fears from that very love to do wrong; that 
trusting love will last through life, and she will 
teach the same to her little ones. 

What influence has a good mother over the 
minds of her children ! The seed sown in the 
young hearts of her sons, may be carried into 
the senate house, the tented field, the quarter 
deck. 

Think, oh, English mothers, of the position 
you hold in society abroad, at your family hearth, 
in your family circle; your influence and ex- 
ample may extend to generations yet unborn. 
Shall your children and your children's children 
rise up and condemn you, or shall they call you 
blessed among the exalted of English matrons? 

" God scatters truths on every side, 
Freely among his children all ; 
Hearts are lying open wide, 
Wherein some grains may fall. 

" There is no wind but soweth seed 

Of a more true and open life. 
Which bursts, unlooked for, into high souled deed, 

With way-side beauty rife/* 

VOL. I. M 
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^ Knowest tibon the importance of the soul immortal ? 
Behold the sky's midnight glory, worlds on worlds. 
One thousand add*— and twice ten thousand more, 
Then weigh the whole ; one soul outweighs them alL" 

The son is rising high in the heavens, it is 
t:n.e to return. 

The little lady Clara is carefiilly placed on 
Roland's back by dear Miss Berresford, for no 
one can do it so well except papa or mama, so 
prattles the little one, and Boland is led by the 
page, looking wonderously grave and good, but 
who frequently gives him an unseen touch with 
a slight twig he carries in his hand to drive the 
flies away, when they are too busy with the 
pony's silken ears. 

How the page grins with delight as the pony 
capers, and tosses his head, and his little lady 
laughs — a sweet musical laugh — and claps her 
tiny hands, and Miss Berresford springs forward 
with: 

" Take care, Robert, and looks at the little foot 
in the stirrup," or some such loving care. 

But soon they come upon a beautiful bit of 
level green sward. The child turns with such a 
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charming look, and attitude of entreaty ; Miss 
Berresford understands the wish implied, so does 
the pony too, for he stops and turns his beautiful 
head, then tosses his wavy silken mane, and 
paws with his foot impatiently on the soft 
springy turf. The kind governess places her 
hand on the pummel with the little one's dress 
firmly held beneath. 

Away they go ! as fast and as far as Miss 
Berresford can run. 

And I must say for the saucy page, that he 
never allows Roland to canter faster than is 
agreeable to Miss Berresford to run, for all the 
servants like and respect her. They sometimes 
say in the servant's hall : 

"'Tis a pleasure to wait on Miss Berresford, 
for 'tis easy to see she was born a lady." Ser- 
vants are very knowing in these respects. 

Over the ^reen sward enamelled with daisies, 
swiftly they go, light tresses, and lighter laughter 
are borne on the morning breeze. They all seem 
to enjoy the fun, for Aunt Annora runs with 
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them, and they reach the Castle quite ready for 
breakfast. 

The pony is patted and fondly caressed, and 
led off by the smiling page in a kind of triumph, 
as though its success in part belonged to him. 

Careful nurse, Martin, is ready to receive 
them at the hall door, and carries off her young 
lady to brush out her dishevelled curls, and 
prepare her dress for breakfast. 

The noble master and mistress of the Castle 
are gone to pass a few weeks with the lady's 
parents, who reside in the highlands of Scotland, 
and Aunt Annora remains during her sister's 
absence, to keep watch and companionship at 
the Castle, and in a most charming and lady- 
like manner she performed her duties. 



" Where art thou, dear one ? Can the tomb 
Have chiird that heart so fond and warm, 
Have tum'd to dust that cheek of bloom. 
Those eyes of light, that angel form?*' 

Shakspeabb. 

" When the hours of day are numbered, 
And the voices of the night, 
Wake the soul that slumbered. 
To a holy calm delight. 
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** Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 
And, like phantoms, grim and tall, 
Shadows from the fitful firelight, 
Dance upon the parlour wall. 

" Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door ; 
The beloved, the true hearted, 
Come to visit us once more." 

The day is passed pleasantly ; two hours in the 
morning the little Clara was with Miss Berres- 
ford in a cheerful school-room, the large window 
of which looks out on Clara's own garden, where 
Eobert, boy. like, is pretending to work, very di- 
ligently, tying up the flowers, weeding, and I 
know not what besides. But by the barking of 
Clara's dog, I am afraid he is playing some of 
his page-like tricks. However, he is only a boy 
with too little employment, but he is very 
truthful, and honesty personified. 

The day wanes on. They have had music 
and singing; and Aunt Annora played whilst 
Clara and Miss Berresford danced, which highly 
delighted the lovely affectionate child, who goes 
cheerfully to her room when nurse Martin comes 
to summons her. 
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Clara runs to Aunt Annora, climbs on her lap, 
and with her little arms twined around her neck, 
showers her loving kisses on her cheeks and lips. 
They are as caressingly returned. 

No kiss for Miss Berresford ? 

Her night's farewell is not given there. The 
young governess would not consider her day's 
duties performed, unless she retired with her to 
her bedroom. 

Miss Berresford is so short and slight that the 
little one's hand can reach her waist, so they trip 
off lovingly together. 

Nurse Martin comes up the stairs more slowly. 
She won't own it, but she is certainly getting 
stout, and this the page sometimes intimates, 
when he follows her; he places his hand on bis 
heart, and sighs most audibly. 

Dame Martin turns round with a flushed 
cheek, and flashing eye, and a quick, sharp, 

" What are you about, sir?" 

"Nothing, Mrs. Martin," meekly answers 
Robert, " only the stairs are so steep." 

Nurse Martin's brow lowers on the pert page, 
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and she bids him mend his manners, which he 
assures her he is most anxious to do. 

Nurse threatens to tell his lord of his conduct, 
and Robert, fearing she will fulfil her threat, 
takes the first opportunity of performing some 
kindness for her, and Nurse Martin, who is a 
really worthy woman, forgives and forgets. 

Miss Berresford hears the little Lady Clara 
say her evening prayers and remains with her 
until she's in her pretty white curtained bed; 
she talks pleasantly to the child and nurse 
during the time she is performing the toilet 
duties. 

" Good night, darling Clara,'' says Miss Berres- 
ford. 

The little arms are thrown affectionately 
around her neck and caresses given and re- 
turned. 

Nurse Martin respectfully opens the door for 
the governess and curtseys as she returns her 
cheerful " Good night." 

Aunt Annora and Miss Berresford spend the 
rest of the evening in their reading and chatting, 
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chiefly on the approaching marriage of Margaret, 
Aunt Annora's youngest sister. The ceremony 
is to take place in a few weeks; it is a marriage 
which gives pleasure to all parties connected 
with the families. The two young ladies share 
the same room during Lord and Lady Delmont's 
absence. Aunt Annora sleeps in Miss Berres- 
ford's room, which is near that of her little 
pupil, who still occupies the nursery under Mrs. 
Martin's vigilant charge. 

Annora dislikes the loneliness of the long 
galleries, and unoccupied chambers. 

They stand for some time at the window, con- 
templating the serene beauty of the moonlight 
night. 

The moon is at the full. 

What a flood of glorious light is pouring from 
the heavens. The lake is silvered o'er. The 
group of noble trees stand forth in bold relief, 
spreading their deep shade made deeper by the 
contrast of the silver light above. It shines on 
groups of splendid deer, on thorny brake and 
low thatched cottages. All nature seems to 
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sleep, so still and calm the scene ! not even a 
breeze seemed wafted o'er the trees, so calm the 
scene, well might Annora say : 

" The moon seems by enchantment to have 
turned all nature into marble, so still, so white. 
I have strange fancies on such a night as this," 
said Annora, ''everything looks so pure and good, 
so unearthly, as though the spirits of the de- 
parted were hallowing the spot with their pre- 
sence !" 

" Yes," answered Miss Berresf ord, " I too often 
imagine if the veil were withdrawn from our eyes 
we should behold the presence of many of our 
dear ones; I feel — 

** As one who, walking in the twilight gloom, 
Hears round about him voices as it darkens, 
And seeing not the forms from whence they come, 
Pauses from time to time, and turns and harkens. 

** Perhaps on earth I never shall behold, 

With eyes of sense their outward form and semblance ; 
Therefore to me they never will grow old, 
But live for ever young in my remembrance. 

Thus in this puritv of light. 

My thoughts will gander. 
And beneath this moon's soft light, 

I see out yonder. 
Forms flitting soft and wavy, see the^ glide, 

Dissolving as they vanish side by side. 

M 5 
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" Very well," said Annora, laughing, ** I inow 
the last lines are your eflfusion, they will do for 
an impromptu ; the first are beautiful, who are 
they by?" 

" I think they were written by my favourite 
Longfellow," answered Miss Berresford. " I must 
hasten to undress for I am very sleepy, and even 
this beautiful scene will not keep me awake 
much longer." 

They've bade good night, and Miss Berresford 
has sunk into a deep slumber. The blinds are 
up, and the moon shines on every portion of the 
room, save where the shadows lie, deep in their 
hiding places. 

What means that cry of terror? That faint 
deep wail ! It rings through the lofty corridors 
and long lone galleries. 

Miss Berresford springs up from her slumber, 
btrt half awake ; her little charge is her instant 
thought. 

"Clara!" 

Her cry was arrested on her trembling lip. 

Annora grasps her with a frantic force, and 
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-with her other hand points to the bottom of the 
bed. 

"What terrifies you, sweet Annora?" asks 
Miss Berresford soothingly. 

The only answer she receives is a deep wail 
"there! there!" and then with a shuddering 
sigh she faints. 

Miss Berresford hastily rings the bell, and nurse, 
who had been startled by that fearful cry, an- 
swers the summons. Bestoratives are applied, 
and Annora revives to the recollection of her 
terror ; she gazes fearfully around the room, and 
then finds relief in a flood of tears. Nurse Mar- 
tin soothes her in her arms, as she had often done' 
when she was jbl child, and at length succeeds in 
calming her. 

"Were you dreaming, dear Miss Annora?" 
she asks. 

" No, nurse, no ! I had not closed my eyes, 
but suddenly there appeared a youthful form 
standing at the foot of the bed, a long white 
dress enfolded it, the arms were raised as in the 
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act of parting the long fair hair, which hung in 
rich masses over the face and shoulders." 

Miss Berresford endeavoured to persuade her 
she had been sleeping, and that her thoughts, 
impressed with the nature of their conversation 
as they stood at the window, had given rise to 
her dream. 

Annora shook her head, " Indeed, I had not 
slept," she said. 

A deep sigh, almost amounting to a groan, 
broke from Nurse Martin, which made them 
spring from her side. They gazed, terrified at 
the look of deep horror which had impressed 
itself upon heir face. 

'* Nurse, nurse," almost shrieked Annora, 
" you have lived so many years in our family, 
you have nursed us all. You must know ; tell 
me, is there not some tradition in our family, 
that the suddenly departed one appears to the 
most beloved in the family. Tell me, nurse ! 
tell me truly, is there not such a tradition in our 
Highland home?" 
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She answered not, the poor old woman could 
not, for her voice was choked with sobs, 

'* Margaret — Margaret ! my darling sister," 
cried the weeping Annora ; " speak nurse, could 
it have been her liberated spirit I saw? Oh! 
my sister, I know now she was my best be- 
loved — and I was hers." 

'* Dear Miss Annora, Miss Margaret was 
quite well when last you heard from her," said 
nurse scarcely knowing what to say, for her own 
fears were the same as Annora's. 

" True, nurse, true," exclaimed the agitated 
girl, " I will read her last letter." 

The desk was brought, and the letter was soon 
in the trembling hands of Annora ; but her eyes 
refused to see the delicate writing of her favorite 
Margaret. She placed the letter in Miss Berres- 
ford's hand, who read it aloud. 

Margaret wrote in high spirits; they were all 
quite well, and to her evident delight her papa 
had consented for her to return with her sister 
Lady Delmont, promising to fetch both his 
daughters in a few weeks. Two hours passed, 
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ere they could efficiently compose tfaemsdyes to 
rest. 

The night is passed — another day is gone; 
bnt not so cheerfolly as formerly. 

Annora had written, and anxiously expects 
an answer. 

Another day is passed — and even comes — 
and nigbt closes on their anxious sormisings. 
They are in their room. 

^^ Hark !" suddenly said Annora^ *^ I heard a 
carriage." 

With every trace of colour banished from her 
cheek, she rushes to the hall. She sees the one 
she expected — Lord Delmont! 

" Margaret !" was the only word her failing 
breath could utter, as she clung wildly to the 
arm of her brother-in-law. 

Her convictions were — alas! too true; the 
young and lovely Margaret had expired sud- 
denly, at the hour, and in the attitude in which 
her sister had beheld the vision. 

The solemen event saddened the spirits of An- 
nora for her future life; she married a clergjr- 
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man, eminent for his zeal in the sacred cause he 
had embraced. Her life as a wife and mother, 
was as happy as this changing world would per- 
mit ; her first babe was a fair and gentle girl, 
they named her Margaret ! She grew to be the 
image of the dear departed one, and the mother's 
voice would involuntarily soften as the loved 
name flowed sweetly from her lips. And the 
little one would oft times nestle to her mother's 
bosom, wondering as she grew older, at the 
solemn change which would sometimes suddenly 
come upon her mother's face, and the tears would 
fall as she parted the golden curls, and kissed 
her infant brow. 

There was another Margaret then, before the 
mother's mortal vision ! Another Margaret with 
the same bright looks, the same glad laughter 
loving eyes; and memory carried her back to 
many a sunny nook and wooded dell in their own 
Highland home, where they had oft times wan- 
dered hand in hand. 

Annora never forgot her best loved sister Mar- 
garet — never ! 

^' Mama," said Carry at last, for there had 
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been a deep silence of some duration after she 
had finished the story, '^ do you think this can 
be true?" 

" I can scarcely tell you what my opinion is, 
my dear," answered her mother, " this may seem 
very weak minded." 

" Not very much like your character," said 
Mrs. Wilson, " for I judge you are very decided 
in your opinions." 

^^ I am sure mama has some good motives/' 
said Carry, " in not being decided; perhaps I do 
not use the right word to express my meaning, 
but I am quite sure mama is right in her 
thoughts." 

*' Thank you, my dear," said Mrs. Irvine, 
" for your good opinion of me, and I must be 
careful not to lessen it." 

"As if you could, mama; but tell us what 
you think of this story : do you think Annora 
was dreaming?" 

" I should think not," returned her mother, 
"had she known that lier sister Margaret was 
so ill, I think it very likely that her mind im- 
pressed with her feelings of anxiety, and her 
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thoughts tinged with a sombre hue, from the 
turn their conversation had taken previously to 
their retiring to bed; I think, had this been 
the case, her vision worked upon by her mind, 
might have conspired up the untruthful form — 
this wondrous mirage. Although I have never 
witnessed any supernatural sights, I do not feel 
myself justified in saying that they might not be 
permitted to appear to some. I can only say 
my opinion is undecided, and pray that the Al- 
mighty will spare me from being convinced by 
occular demonstration." 

" I knew mama could give good cause," said 
Carry exultingly, " for having an undecided 
opinion." 

" Well," said her mother laughingly, " I do 
not think it redowns much to my credit, my 
child. I must think something more about it, 
and see if T can settle these diflFerences of self 
against self; I can only say with the poet — 

" Here all our gifts imperfect are, 
But better days draw nigh ; 
When perfect light shall pour its rays, 
And aU these shadows fly.** 
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"I believe," said Mrs, Wilson, " that the 
waves, the winds, and the thunder, and indeed 
all voiceful creation, are proclaiming mysteries 
upon mysteries, if we only understood how to 
translate their language." 

" And I am sure flowers are," said Carry, 
^^ do you remember these lines, mama ; I do not 
know by whom they are written, but they are 
very beautiful — 



" Those matin worshippers, who, bendiDg lowly, 
Before the rising sun, God's lidless eye ; 
Send forth their chalices a sweet air nolj 

Incense upon high. 

'Neath cloistered boughs, each floral bell that swingeih. 
And tolls its perfume on the passing air : 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth, 

A call to prayer." 
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CHAPTEK XIV. 



** Beauty ham charms to captivate the heartt 
And unman reasoning man; to hold his 
Will, to subjugate his mind; but ncrt for 
Years, and not each year to feel her power, her 
Strength, her charms increase — ^increase imtil she 
Dothl)ecome a part of him she loves, the 
Every being of nis thoughts^ his mid-day 
Dreamsj his nightly visions. No, these are not 
For beauty only, the mind must have her share 
And hold the faueart in love which beauty won.** 

Mrs. Iryine had other notions in wishing her 
daughter to mix with Miss Douglass and her 
pupils. She was aware that Carry, though she 
possessed the most tender and affectionate dis- 
position, with a sweet, mild temper, yet required 
a more firm and energetic mind. She one day 
entered on the subject with Miss Douglass, and 
that lady, with her usual benevolent feelings, 
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promised by her conversation with her to cany 
out her mother's views on the subject. 

Carry was passionately fond of poetry, and 
often wrote impulsively, and had no sooner ex- 
pressed her feelings in a few hurried lines than 
she committed the paper to the flames. 



Rich ynih the ever flowing o£ the soal. 
Now brightljr flashing wiui some new idea, 
Now soaring on the wing of Fancy's child, 
Ethereal heights she climbs, and sighs to 
Commune with some kindred mind. 



One of Miss Douglass's plans had been to 
institute a working party amongst her pupils : 
they met one afternoon in the month, in her 
private sitting-room, and a pleasant afternoon 
this little Dorcas party passed. Miss Douglas 
always read aloud to them some amusing book 
of travels, or some work that would interest as 
well as improve their minds. 

The applicants for these bundles were gener- 
ally introduced by the clergyman, or his wife, 
to prevent Miss Douglass being imposed upon^ 
as her time was too much engrossed by her home 
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duties to allow of her being a visitor amongst 
the poor. Since her acquaintance with Mrs. 
Irvine, two or three fresh objects of interest 
had been introduced to her notic* by Carry, 
her mother having become acquainted with 
them in her rambles amongst the cottagers. 
One in particular most deeply interested the 
whole party. 

On Carry's obtaining an engagement at Mrs. 
Montford's, her mother found it necessary to 
obtain assistance in making some addition to her 
dress. After some enquiry of Mrs. Bell, they 
heard of a poor cheap dressmaker. Now, Mrs. 
Irvine's circumstances being such as to require 
economy, she gladly set off in pursuit of this 
desirable dressmaker. She lived in a small 
house in a respectable part of Richmond, and 
appeared to Mrs. Irvine to be a person worn 
with grief and hard work — hard midnight work, 
Mrs. Irvine named the dresses she wished made, 
and enquired the price. She was somewhat 
startled at the lowness of the prices, and en- 
quired : 
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^^ Can you really afford to make them neatly 
at that sum?" 

A blush rose on the sallow cheek of the poor 
ill-clad work-woman. . 

" Ah, ma'am," she said, '* if you pay ready- 
money, I will do them for less." 

" Keady money !" said Mrs. Irvine; ^^urely no ' 
one can wish you to give credit at those prices?" 

" They not only require credit," returned 
Mrs. Heal, ** but they expect that I should pur- 
chase the trimmings, and the little things neces- 
sary for the work. That I would do thankfully 
if they would pay me when I take home the 
work, for I am allowed a little on the purchases 
I make at the shops ; but with what I lay out, 
and the long credit, I can scarcely support my- 
self and my two little children." 

Mrs. Irvine assured her she should be paid 
for her work as soon as she brought it home, and 
gave her the required sum for the purchase of 
the trimmings. 

Tears rose to the poor woman's eyes, as she 
warmly thanked her. 
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" You will not believe me, I am afraid, when 
I tell you that ladies who are riding in their 
carriages employ me because I work cheap ; and 
I have bills owing me of two and three years' 
standing, which, if paid, would place me and 
my little ones in comfort." 

" And your husband," asked Mrs, Irvine, 
" has he employment ?" 

At this question Mrs. Heal burst into a pas- 
sion of weeping, and when she could stay her 
t^ars, she begged Mrs. Irvine's pardon, saying 
she was so worn out in mind and body from 
having been up working all night, that she could 
not restrain herself. 

" My husband," she continued, " left me three 
years since for Australia. I would not go with 
him, for my baby was only a few months' old, 
and I thought it better to stay here and work 
cheap than go to a far off land where no one 
knew us." 

" I xhink you were right," said Mrs. Irviife, 
" as you had children to support ; but has not 
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your husband sent you any money, or cannot he 
succeed there?" 

" I am afraid," returned Mrs. Heal, "that he 
is dead ; he was a very kind husband and father, 
but of a roving turn. I heard from him only 
once from Melbourne, and he was then going to 
start for the diggings." 

Mrs. Irvine told her she had a son and friend 
in Australia, and at the same part that her 
husband had gone to, and if she would write 
down his name and describe his person, she 
would send it out to her son the next time she 
wrote to him. 

Mrs. Heal thankfully promised to do so, and 
Mrs. Irvine left her, pondering in her mind how 
she might best assist her. 

It was some few weeks after this, that one 
morning, as Mrs. Irvine was passing her door, 
she perceived a crowd in that part of the street, 
and two policemen entering the door. She en- 
quired what was the cause, and found to her 
surprise and sorrow that the poor dressmaker 
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had stolen some trimmings and ribbon from one 
of the most respectable shops in the town. She 
hesitated for a moment, and then hearing the 
cries of the poor children and their mother, she 
entered the house. 

The poor, forlorn, guilty woman wjis kneeling 
on the floor, her haggard face bathed with her 
streaming tears, her thin, weary arms were cast 
around her two little children, who were cling- 
ing to her neck almost frantic with their 
terror; near her stood the two policemen, con- 
cern strongly depicted on their countenances. 

It was some time before Mrs. Irvine could 
bring the poor creature to any degree of com- 
posure. She did not attempt to deny her guilt, 
but said that she had had such an excellent 
order from Miss Dunsford's, that she hoped she 
might induce that lady to advance the money 
for the purchase of the trimmings; but on her 
applying for it. Miss Bent had told her if she 
was so troublesome they should be obliged to 
give the work to some one else. 

" And then — and then,'' sobbed the poor 

VOL. I. N 
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creature, "I stole the goods. Oh, my poor 
children! they will be taken to the workhouse, 
branded with the shame of being the children of 
a thief!'' 

Overcome with grief, shame, want of rest, and 
food, she fainted, falling with her little ones still 
clinging around her. 

Even Mrs. Irvine's strong mind bent for an 
instant at the sight, and she allowed her tears 
to fall unheeded. 

The men raised the poor woman from the 
ground, and carried her into the little garden, 
where she soon recovered her consciousness. 
Mrs. Irvine procured some food and a little 
wine for her, and promised she would for the 
present take the little children home with her, and 
see Mrs. Mowbray, and endeavour to interest her 
in her cause. Comforted by these assurances, 
though bowed down by her shame and contri- 
tion, she went with some degree of composure 
with the policemen. 

Left alone with the two children^ Mrs. Irvine 
for an instant felt bewildered in what way to 
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proceed ; but a respectable- looking woman came 
and knocked at the door, saying she was a 
neighbour, and should be happy if she could do 
anything for Mrs. Heal in trouble. 

Mrs. Irvine said she should be glad if she 
would assist her in closing the house, and go 
with her to carry the youngest child, who was 
about two years old. 

'^ I was from home^ or I would have come in 
sooner," said the woman. ^'I never thought 
Mrs. Heal would have gone and thieved ; a more 
civiller, honester woman couldn't be than she 
had always been till now ; but if ladies will go 
into debt, and won't pay what they owes, what 
can the creature do? She can't see her little 
ones starve. And the gentry ban't all gentry. 
She knowed one as did get for the poor, and 
got a grand name for her charities ; and she go 
amongst the poor tradesmen, and grind 'um 
down like to anything. Why, I was in one 
night a helping Mrs. Heal to mind the babby, 
who was a very sickly child, when in comes a 
fine dressed lady, who wanted Mrs. Heal to 
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trim hers and her daughter's bonnets for six- 
pence each, ah, and bind them with velvet too, 
and she owed her a fine bill then." 

Mrs. Irvine turned heart-sick from the door 
of the poor unfortunate dressmaker, followed by 
her little children. 

On reaching her home, she fortunately found 
Tom's mother was there working for Mrs. Bell, 
who warmly entered into her feelings, and the 
cause of the poor mother, proposed Mary's 
taking the children to her lodgings, which pro- 
posal Mrs. Irvine gladly accepted, and Mary- 
having some bread and meat given to her for 
the children^ promised she would look well after 
them. 

When they were gone, Mrs. Irvine started 
for Mrs. Montford's, and fortunately found that 
lady at home. After relating the poor dress- 
maker's history^ and consulting on what had 
best be done for the poor woman, Mrs. Montford 
proposed taking her husband into their counsels, 
and he begged Mrs. Irvine would accompany 
him to his library. 
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Mr. Montford warraly entered into the busi- 
ness, saying he thought it should be made as 
public as possible, to convince unjust persons 
how much misery they caused by thus neglecting 
to pay their poor work-people. 

" I think," said Mr. Montford, " we must get 
the names of those ladies who owe Mrs. Heal 
any money, and if Mrs. Irvine will accompany 
me, I will call on them, and see if shame will 
not compel themr to pay those bills, which they 
would not do from a better feeling." 

" I shall feel great pleasure,^' said Mrs. Irvine, 
" in doing anything you may advise." 

•* And I," said Mr. Montford, " will call on 
Mr. Smith, and see if I can induce him not to 
press the charge against this unfortunate woman. 
Her having hitherto borne so good a character 
will be much in her favour." 

*' I think," said Mrs. Montford, turning to 
Mr. Irvine, " you said you had employed her : 
did she work to your satisfaction?" 

"Entirely so," returned Mrs. Irvine; "the 
dresses were made neatly, and indeed with some 
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taste; but her charges were so low, that she 
most overwork herself to support herself and 
children." 

^' It is sad," said Mr. Montford, ^^ to see 
women toiling night and day to sustain their 
families. Something should be done to give 
employment to females, some light, healthy 
employment. But, however, we must finish 
this point in hand before commencing with 
another." 

Mrs. Montford politely invited Mrs. Irvine 
to stay and partake of Florence's dinner, at 
which she always took her luncheon." 

" We shall hear Mr. Montford's report of "his 
interview with Mr. Smith, and plan our further 
proceedings." 

Mrs. Irvine accepted the invitation with 
pleasure, and the ladies paid a visit to the 
school-room, to enlighten Carry on the proceed- 
ings of the morning. 

Mr. Montford joined them just as they were 
sitting down to dinner, and informed them that 
Mr. Smith had instantly agreed to withdraw 
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the charge, and Mrs. Heal would be permitted 
to return to her home. As he left the room he 
- bent down, whispered to his wife, and placed 
something in her hand. 

" You are an excellent creature, Montford," 
she exclaimed. 

He kissed his hand to the party as he left the 
room, and his wife held up five sovereigns which 
he had given her for the poor repentant dress- 
maker. 

From Mrs. Montford's, Mrs. Irvine and Carry 
proceeded to Mrs. Heal's, who they found on 
her bed in a state of insensibility, proceeding 
from exhaustion both of body and mind. Mrs* 
Irvine sent for a medical man, who said he did 
not apprehend any danger, but that she would 
require care and nourishment. 

"This state can scarcely be called sleep; it 
may be followed by slumber, but should she rouse 
up, give her some strong beef tea, or wine." 

Mrs. Irvine said she would remain during the 

night, but refused to let Carry sit up with her. 

*' It will unfit you for jour duties to-morrow, 
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my dear," said her mother ; " we must not 
neglect one duty for another." 

Carry could not reconcile the thought of her 
mother remaining alone during the night, and 
phe was greatly relieved when a knock at the 
door was followed by the entrance of Jane Stone, 
the woman who had taken the children to their 
lodging. 

Jane came to offer her services, and readily 
promised to pass the night in the house, so that 
Carry's anxiety was relieved. 

The next morning brought Carry early to the 
house, ready prepared with something for her 
mother's breakfast, and found that Mrs. Heal 
was so far recovered, that she could be left in 
charge of her humble neighbour Jane Stone. 

A few days' good living, and the assurance of 
having met with friends, enabled Mrs. Heal to 
feel so far recovered as to make out her bills, 
Mrs. Irvine found to her surprise that the poor 
woman was owed not less than sixty guineas, 
amongst which was ,a bill for Mrs. Dunsford, of 
twenty -five pounds ! 
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Mr. Montford, accompanied by Mrs. Irvine, 
called on the various ladies with their bills ready 
prepared, and returned in triumph. Most of the 
ladies were at home, and on hearing the dress- 
maker's little history, not only paid the bills, 
but several added considerably. 

" I hope," said Mr. Montford as they quietly 
talked over their morning's adventures, " that 
these ladies will for the future either pay at first 
sight, or give such a price for labour that the 
worker may receive some per centage for waiting." 

" You really disappointed me, Mrs. Irvine," 
said he with a little soft laugh, " at not enter- 
ing Minerva Hall with me, you would have been 
amused at Miss Dunsford's look of pretended 
surprise when I presented her bill. Why would 
you remain in the carriage?" 

Mrs. Montford knew the reason well, but she 
had a little weak point, she loved to embarras 
her friends if they were not quite open with her 
as to their motives. 

Mrs. Irvine hesitated for an instant, and then 
said: 

VOL. I. o 
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^The truth is, I faincied her mortificatioii 
would be greater if I were a witness of her apolo- 
gl«». 

'^ Apologies !" exclaimed Mrs. Mootford highly 
aiijused, ^^and you really thought that Miss 
Dunsford would hare tiie grace and frankness to 
apologise, at having by- her selfish conduct nearly 
been the means of getting this poor unfortunate 
creature transported. I knew her better," ans- 
wering Mrs. Irvine's look of enquiry ; '' I knew 
her better, she threw the whole blame upon Miss 
Bent, declared she thought the bUls had been 
settled long ago ; and with a sigh and look worthy 
an actress, declared she must look more into her 
accounts. She left so much of those kind of 
things to her head teacher Miss Bent, being 
so entirely taken up with the soul engrossing 
duties her situation with her beloved young 
friends claimed from her." 

** I hear she intends selling her interest in her 
school," said Mrs. Irvine. 

^' I hope and trust she may succeed," returned 
Mrs. Montford^ ^^ it really is lamentable to think 
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of children being trained by such a woman; but 
here comes our children, a pleasant interrup- 
tion." 

Mrs. Montford exerted herself amongst her ac- 
quaintances, and interested herself so much for 
Mrs. Heal, that in a short time she had more 
than sufficient work at a fair price ; and before 
another year she had several apprentices, and* had 
remoyed to a better situation. 

One morning soon after this occurred, Florence 
entered her mama's sitting-room, with some lines 
which she had persuaded Carry to write for her. 
Mr. Montford, without saying anything to Carry 
or her mother, forwarded them to a magazine, 
and Carry was greatly surprised in a few weeks 
to receive a copy of the work and find herself in 
print, with a request for more contributions. 
But Mr. Montford, on being acquainted with 
the a£fair, had no idea of her writing without 
payment. 

He wrote to the editor of the paper expressing 
his opinion on the subject, and received a sum, 
though sm^ll, yet it was far more than Garry had 
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thought to acquire by the labour of her pen. The 
following were the lines which had pleased the 
fancy of Mr. Montford : 

THE BLIND GIRL. 

I often have that scene before my mind, 
A gentle little maiden gay, tho* olind — 
Seated beneath a porch which bendeth o*er 
A thatched and pretty, lowly, cottage door. 
LoTclj that scene ; it lay in beauty round, 
Twas rich in wood, in stream, and slc^ung ground — 
The evening wind was playing *mid the trees. 
And her long hair was floating on the breeze ; — 
A pensiye cast was shadowing her fiice, 
And added to its beauty nameless grace ; — 
The bright sun glanced upon her bending head. 
And round her rorm a glorious grandeur spread. 
She felt its beams and raised her sightless ej^res, — 
He smiles, she murmured, from the gladdening skies. 
A sound came sweeping o*er that lonely dell. 
She listened — 'twas the solemn eyening bell — 
^ I loTe those sounds," she said, "^ so sad and slow. 
How sweetly through the air they seem to flow !" 
A merrier peal now on the breeze is sent, 
Toward the breeze that maiden's head is bent, 
A radiant smile, so joyous and so gay, 
Played on her lip, whilst thus I hearid her say :— - 
" 'Tis true, I'm blind, but oh ! how happy now ; 
The smile of heaven plays upon my brow — 
The eyening bell which calls my soul to prayer-— 
That gladsome sound methinks might banisn care ; 
It bids my soul fly upwards, and my mind. 
In joy inspiring hght, my Gk)d, I find- 
He's here withm my heart— He's on the breeze ; 
His Toice now whispers from the waving trees : 
He's with me when I sleep, and when I wake 
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He loves and pardons for his dear Son's sake. 

They tell me I am blind. Oh ! what is sifi^ht P 

Can it give brighter than my soul's clear light? 

I dream of forms which, radiant, float around, — 

I dream of beauty with bright glory crowned ; 

Beauty to me 1 cannot e*er describe, — 

I see diem far away there, side by side ; 

They hover round me in my sleeping hours, 

And bear my spirit to their heaviily bowers, 

Where all is light and glorious, Hke yon beam; 

Some tell me wis is nothing but a dream. 

A dream ! Oh ! could it last, or wing away 

My soul to realms of everlasting day. 

Shall I have sight ? Oh t what were sight to me P 

Far better than these eyes my soul shall see. 

I hear them strike their harps, and sing a lay, 

Ah I sweeter e'en than when I try to pray ; 

And then they {)oint to glories vet unseen, — 

Can this be nothing but an earthly dream P 

I scarcely know whether I wish for sight. 

For all within mj heart is dear and bright. 

I only wish for sight that I might trace 

The look of love upon my mother's face. 

I hear it in her voice ; I feel it now ; 

'Tis like yon simbeam playing on my brow : 

It floats upon my ear like music's sound. 

Or softly steals like perfume o'er the grouad. 

Amid a crowd I know her gentle step, 

Methinks I hear it now — ah I no, not yet. 

Mother!' and at that jc^ous call there came 

A placid, tender, anxious-locking dame, 

And in her arms she took her gentle chUd, 

And tenderly caress'd her as she smiled. 

'* Oh ! lead me mother, I would sleep and see 

Those heavenly things which are reserved for me." 
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almost immediately, writes black on the instant, and never 
changes its colour. 

BIDDULPH & Ck)., Ink Merchants, Mc Lean's Buildings, 
New Street Square, Shoe Lane, London. 

Sole Agents: Messrs. WILLIAMS, COOPERS, & Co., 
TVholesale Stationers, West Smithfield London. 

Sold by all Stationers in Bottles larger than the usual size at 
Id., 2d., 3d., 6d., 9d., Is., 2s., 4s., 6s., each. 

*4(* This Ink is especially adapted for exportation as it ia 
not affected by climate. 
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IV. 

In 1 vol., post 8vo., plates, price 10s. 6d. 

DEAPNESS & DISEASES OF THE EAB, 

The Fallacies of present treatment exposed and Remedies 
suggested from the experience of half-a- century, 

BY W. WRIGHT, Esq. 

Surgeon Anrist (by Royal Sign Manual,) to Her 
Majesty, the late Queen Charlotte, &c. 

V. 

In 1 vol., post 8vo. with map, price 7s. 6d. 

AN EMIGRANT'S FIVE YEAES IN THE 
FREE STATES OF AMERICA, 

BY WILLIAM HANCOCK. 

VI. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo., price 2s. 

THOMAS MOORE-HIS LIFE AND 

WRITINGS, 

BY HENRY MONTGOMERY, ESa 

VII. 
In 1 vol. post Svo., price lOs. 6d. 

FROM MORN TILL EVE IN EUROPE, 

BY MRS. AGAR, 
Author of "The Knights of the Cross,'^ &c. 

VIII. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo., price 58. 

SPIRITUALISM AND THE AGE WE 

LIVE IN, 

BY MRS. CROWE, 

Author of "The Night Side of Nature," " Ghost 

Stories, &c. 
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IX. 

In 2 vols., price 21s. 

AMEBICAN PHOTOGSAFHS, 

BY THE MISSES TURNBULL. 
"It is exceedingly amusing, and marked by energy and power.' 

"Twenty-six thousand miles of travel by two young ladies, in 
search of the new, the beautiful, and the instructive! We do 
not know that a reader could desire more amusing compa^ofw de 
voyage than these two sprightly, intelligent, well-educated, and 
observant young Englishwomen/'^-Jforntn^ AdvertUer, 

"A number of amusing anecdotes give life and interest to the 
narrative." — Brighton Examiner, 

" Very pleasant gosipping volumes." — Critic, 

" These volumes are replete with lively, entertaining sketches 
of American manners and customs, sayings and doings."— ^ovaf 
and Military. 

"Contains much information respecting the manners and habits 
of our transatlantic cousins." — Sun. 

** The narrative is evidently truthful, as it is clear and intelli- 
gible."— -^eraW, 

X. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 

Oim FLAGXTE SPOT, 

In connection with our Polity and Usages as regards Women, 
our Soldiery, and the Indian Empire. 

XI. 

In 1 vol., price lOs. 6d. 

SUNDAY, THE SEST OF LABOUR, 

Dedicated to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

"This important subject is discussed ably and temperately; and 
though many differences will arise in the minds of some of our 
clergy, as well as some pious laymen, it should be added to every 
library." — Herald* 

"Written by a churchman, who is evidently a man with deep 
and sincere religious feelings. His book is "temperately written, 
and will have a wholesome tendency, if wisely received.''— JS«ai?i. 
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ZII. 

In 1 Tol., price 2s. 6d. 

DRAWnrO-BOOM CHABADES FOB 

ACTING, 

BT C. WARREN ADAMS, Esq. 

"A ralnable addition to .Christmas diversions It consists of 
a number of well-constructed scenes for charades,*'— (rtiorJioii. 

XIII. 

In 1 vol., price 12s. 

MEBBIE ENGLAND, 

BY LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 

'*It orerflows with racy, picqant anecdotes of a generation just 
passed away. The book is destined to lie upon the tables of many 
a country mansion.'*— -Zea<{^. 

XIV. 

In 1 Tol., price 58. 

KNIGHTS OF THE CBOSS, 

BY MRS. AGAR. 

" Nothing can be more appropriate than this little Yolume, from 
which the young will learn how their forefathers venerated and 
fought to preserve those places hallowed by the presence of the 
Saviour"— Guarc/ian. 

" Mrs. Agar has written a book which young and old may read 
with profit and pleasure.*'— iSluiu/a^ Times. 

"It is a work of care and research, which parents may well 
wish to see in the hands of their children.'*— Z^o^f^r. 
^ ''A well- written history of the CrusadeSi pleasant to read, and 
good to look upon."— CW^ic. 

XV. 

In 1 ToL post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 

AN AXTTUMN IN SILESIA, AUSTBIA 
FBOFEB, AND THE OBFSL ENNS, 

By the Author of *^ Travels in Bohemia." 
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XVI. 

STEPS ON THE MOUNTAINS. 

''This is a step in tbe riglit way, and ought to be in the hands 
of the youth of both sexes/' — Review, 

** The moral of this graceful and well- constructed little tale is, 
that Christian influence and good example have a better effect in 
doing the good work of reformation than the prison, the treadmill, 
or either the reformatory." — Critic, 

" The Steps on the Mountains are traced in a loving spirit. 
They are earnest exhortations to the sober and religious-minded 
to undertake the spiritual and temporal improvement of the con- 
dition of the destitute of our lanes and alleys. The moral of the 
tale is well carried out ; and tbe bread which was cast upou the 
waters is found after many days, to the saving and happiness of 
all therein conceintd," ^Aihenaum, 

XVII. 

In 1 vol., price 5s. 

FISHES AND FISHING, 

BY W. WRIGHT, Esq. 

"Anglers will find it worth their while to profit by the author's 
experience." — Alhenaum, 

"Thd" pages abound in a variety of interesting anecdotes con- 
nected with the rod and the line. The work will be found both 
useful and entertaining to the lovers of the piscatory art." 
^^Moming Pott, 

XVIII. 

In 1 vol. 8vo., price lOs. 6d. 

LIFE OF ALEXANDEB THE FIBST, 

BY IVAN GOLOVIN. 

"It is a welcome contribution to Russian imperial biography." 
"^Leader, 

"Mr. Golovin possesses fresher information, Ji fresher mind and 
manner applied to Russian affairs, than foreigners are liksly t* 
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XIX. 

In 1 ToL post 8to., price 10s. 6d. 

ZEAL ZV THE WOSE OF THE 

MINISTRY, 

BT L'ABBE DUBOIS. 

''There is a tone of piety and reality in the work of VAbbe 
DuTOis, and a unity of aim, which is to fix the priest's mind on 
the duties and responsibilities of his whole position, and which we 
admire. The writer is occupied supremely with one thought of 
contribvtjj^ to the salvation of souls and to the glory of God.— 
ZtfaTTjt Pimrfi$um, 

" ifttMtBd^ in sound and discriminating reflections and valu- 
able hinto. No portion of a Clergyman's duties is overlooked."— 
The Ecclesiastie, 

'* This volume enters so charmingly into the minutiae of cleri- 
cal life, that we know none so calculated to assist the young priest 
and direct him in his duties. It is a precious legacy of wisdom 
to all the priesthood,*' — Union* 

XX. 

In 1 vol., price 10s. 6d. 

THE jnSW EL DORADO; OB BBITISH 

COLXTMBIA. 

BY KINAHAN QORNWALLIS. 

*'The book is full of information as to the best modes existing 
or expected of reaching these enviable countries." — MonUng 
Chfxmiele. 

"The book gives all the information which it is possible to ob- 
tain respecting the new colony called British Columbia. The 
book 11 ^together one of a most interesting and instructive cha- 
racter."— 2%e Star. 

"The work is very spiritedly written, and wiU amuse and in- 
itr uct.' ' — Obiirver. 
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XXI. 
In 2 vols, post 8to., price 2 Is. 

A PANORAMA OF THE NEW 

WORLD, 

BY KINA.HAN CORNWALLIS, 

Author of "Two Journeys to Japan." 

** Nothing can be more spirited, graphic, and faH of interest, 
nothing more pictorial or brilliant in its execution and animation." 

"One of the most amusing tales ever written/* — Review. 

'*He is a lively, rattling writer. The sketches of Peruyian Lif» 
and manners are fresn, racy and vigorous. The volumes abound 
with amusing anecdotes and conversations." — Weekly Mail, 

XXII. 

In 1 vol., price lOs. 6d. 

NIL DESPERANDXTM, 

BEING AN ESCAPE FROM ITALIAN DUNGEONS. 

*<We find the yolume entertaining and really Italian inipirit." 
^-jtthetuBum. 

'*There is much fervour in this romantic narratiye of snfiering.'' 
^■'Examiner, 

XXIII. 

In 2 vols., price 2 Is. 

THIRTY-FIVE YEARft OF A 
DRAMATIC AUTHOR'S LIFE, 

BY EDWARD FITZBALL, Esq. 

"We scarcely remember any biography so replete with anec* 
dotes of the most agreeable description. Everybody in the thea- 
trical world, and a great many out of it, figure in this admirable 
biography,'* — Olobe» 

' "One of the most curious collections of histrionic incidenti 
ever put together. Fitzball numbers his admirers not by hun- 
dreds and thousands, but by millions.''— Ziverpoo/ AlhUnu 

**A most wonderful book about all sorts of persons." — Birming' 
ham Journal, 
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XXIV. 
In 1 Tol., price 10s. 6d. 

GHOST STORIES, 

BY CATHARINE CROWE, 

Author of "Night Side of Nature." 

"Mrs. Crowe's Tolume will delight the loyera of the superna- 
tural, and their name is legion/' — Morning Pott, 

"These Tales are calculated to excite all the feelings of awe, 
and We may say of terror, with which Ghost Stories have ever 
¥een read." — Morning Advertiter, 

XXV. 

In 2 vols, post 8vo. 
TEA TABLE TALK, 

BY MRS. MATHEWS. 

"Livingstone's Africa, and Mrs. Mathews' Tea Tahle Talk will 
be the two most popular works of the season.*' — Bicester Herald, 

"It is ordinary criticism to say of a good gossiping book, that 
it is a Yolume for the sea-side, or for the fireside, or wet weather, 
or for a sunny nook, or in a shady grove, or for after dinner over 
wine and walnuts. Now these lively, gossiping volumes will be 
ibund adapted to all these places, times, and circumstances. They 
are brimfull of anecdotes. There are pleasant little biographical 
sketches and ambitious essays.'* — Athenaum, 

" The anecdotes are replete with point and novelty and truth- 
fullness." — Sporting Magazine, 

"No better praise can be given by us than to say, that we con- 
sider this work one of, if not the most agreeable books that has 
come under our notice."— Guarc^tan. , 

"For Book Clubs and Reading Societies no work can be found 
that will prove more agreeable." — Expresa, 

'*The widow of the late, and the mother of the present Charles 
Mathews would, under any circumstances, command our respect^ 
and if we could not conscientiously praise her work, we should be 
alow to condemn iu Happily, however, the volumes in question 
are so good, that in giving this our favourable notice we are only 
doing justice to the literary character of the writer; her anecdotes 
are replete with point and novelty and truthfulnes that stamps 
them genuine."— Spor^tfi^ Review, 
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XXVI. _ 
In 2 vols., post 8^0., price 21s. 
TWO JOURNEYS TO JAPAN^ 

BY KINAHAN CORNWALLIS. 

"The mystery of Japan melts away as we follow Mr. Cornwallis. 
He enjoyed most marvellous good fortune, for he carried a spell 
with him which dissipated Japanese suspicion and procured him 
all sorts of privileges. His knowledge of Japan is considerable, 
It is an amusing Book.'* — Athenaeum, 

"This is an amusing book, pleasantly written, and eyideneing 
generous feeling." — Literary Gazette, 

"We can honestly recommend Mr. Comwallis's book to our 
readers.'* — Morning Herald, 

"The country under his pencil comes out fVesh, dewy, and 
picturesque before the eye. The yolumes are full of amusement, 
lively and graphic.'' — Chambers* JoumaL 

XXVII. 

In I vol., price 6b, 

THINGS WORTH KNOWING ABOUT 

HORSES. 

BY HARRY HIEOVER. 

"From the days of Nimrod until now no man hat made §& 
many, few more valuable additions to what may be called 'Sports 
ing literature.' To those skilled in horses this litttle volume will 
be very welcome, whilst to the raw youth its teachings wUl be as 
precious as refined gold.'' — Critic, 

"Into this little volume Harry Hieover has contrived to cram 
an innimierable quantity of things worth knowing about the triciia 
and bad habits of all kinds of horses, harness, starting, shying, 
and trotting ; about driving; about the treatment of ailing horses ; 
about corns, peculiarities of shape and make; and about stables, 
training, and general treatment" — Field. 

"It is a useful hand-book about horses." — Daily Tetegrofih, 

"Few men have produced better works upon the subject o£ 
horses than Hatry Hieover.'* — Review, 

"The author has omitted nothing of interest in his Thing* 
worth knowing about horses.' ** '^Athenaeum, 
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XXVIII. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo., price lOs. 6d. 

HISTORICAL CLEANINGS AT HOME AND 

ABROAD, 

BY MRS. JAMIESON. 

"This work is cliaracterized by forcible and correct descriptions 
of men and manners in bygone years. It is replete with passages 
of the deepest interest." — Review, 

XXIX. 

In 1 vol. demy 8vo., price 12s. 
THE SPORTSMAN'S FRIEND IN A FROST. 

BY HARRY HIEOVER. 

"Harry Hieover's practical knowledge and long experience in 
field sports, render his writings ever amusing and instructive. He 
relates most pleasing anecdotes of flood and field, and is well 
worthy of study."— TAe Field. 

"No sportsman's library should be without if — Sporting 
Magazine. 

"There is amusement as well as intelligence in Harry Hieover's 
book." — Athenaeum, 

XXX. 

In 1 vol. demy 8vo., price 128. 
SPORTING FACTS & SPORTING FANCIES^ 

BY HARRY HIEOVER. 

Author of "SUble Talk and Table Talk," "The Pocket and the 
Stud," "The Hunting Field," &c. 

"This work will make a valuable and interesting addition to the 
sportsman's libwiry." — Bell** Life, 

"In addition to the immense mass of practical and useful in- 
formation with which this work abounds, there is a refreshing 
buoyancy and dash about the style, which makes it as attractive 
and fascmating as the pages of the renowned Nimrod himself — 
Dxsjpatch, 

"It coptaiofi graphic sketehoi of celebrated young sporting 
flharacters."— iS^fufoy TitMt, 
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XXXI. 

In 1 YoL, price 5s. 
THE SPORTING WORLD. 

BY HARRY HIEOVER. 

"Reading Harry Hieoyer's book is like listening lazily and 
luxuriously after dinner to a quiet gentlemanlike, clever talker." 
— Athenaeunu 

"It will be perused with pleasure by all who take an interest 
in the manly game of our fatherland. It ought to be added ta 
every sportsman's library." — Sporting Review,, 

XXXII. 
FOURTH EDITION, PRICE 5s, 

THE PROPER CONDITION OF ALL HORSES^ 

BY HARRY HIEOVER. 
*1t should be in the hands of all owners of horses."— Pe/;'# 

"A work which every owner of a horse will do well to con- 
sult." — Morning Herald, 

"Every man who is about purchasing a horse, whether it be 
hunter, riding-horse, lady's palfrey, or cart-horse, will do well 
to make himself acquainted with the contents of this book." — 
Sporting Magazine, 

XXXIII. 

In 1 vol., price 5s. 
HINTS TO HORSEMEN, 

SHOWINQ HOW TO MAKE MONEY BY HORSES. 
BY HARRY HIEOVER. 

**When Harry Hieover gives hints to Horseman, he does not 
mean by that term riders exclusively, but owners, breeders, 
buyers, seUers, and admirers of horses. To teach such men hgw 
to make money is to impart no valuless instruction to a large 
class of mankind. The advice is frankly given, and if no 
benefit result, it will not be for the'want of good counsel." — 
Athenaeum, 

'*lt is by far the most useful and practical book t^t Hekx^ 
Hieover has written." — Exprett. 
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XXXIV. 

In 1 vol. price 5s. 

THE WORLD AND HOW TO SQUARE IT. 

BY HAREY HIEOVEE. 
' XXXV. 

In 1 vol., price 48. 
BIPEDS AND QUADRUPEDS, 

BY HARRY HIEOVER. 

"We recommeud this little volume for the humanity towarda 
quadrupeds it advocates, and the proper treatment of them that 
it inculcatefi." — BelFt Z(/e. 

XXXVI. 

In 2 vols, post 8vo., price 21s. 

NAPLES, 

POUTIOAL, SOCIAL, AND RELIGIOUS. 

BY LORD B»»**» 

'The pictures are as lively and bright as the colours and 
dimate they reflect." — Spectator. 

'It is a rapid, dear historical sketch." — Advertiser, 

"The author has done good service to society." — Court Cireular, 

XXXVII. 

In 2 vols., price 21s., cloth. 
THE LIFE OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLY. 

BY CAPTAIN MEDWIN, 

Author of "Conversations with Lord Byron." 

"This book must he read by every one interested in litera- 
ture." — Morning Post, 

"A complete life of Shelley was a desideratum in literature 
and there was no man so competent as Captain Medwln to sup- 
ply it." — Inquirer, 

"The book is sure of exciting much discussion." — Literary 
G«m0tt9, 
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XXXVIII. 

Price Is. 6d. 
PRINCE LIFE. 

BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ., 

Author of "The Gipsy," " RicheHeu," &c. 

"It is worth its weight in gold/'— "T^Ae Ghbe.*' 

"Most valuable to the rising generation ; an invaluable little 
book." — Guardian. 

' XXXIX. 

Second Edition, now ready, in 3 vols., price 428. 
THE LITERARY LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 

OF THE 

COUNTESS OF BLESSINCTON. 

BY R. MADDEN, Esq., F.R.O.S.-ENG. 
Author of "Travels in the East," "Life of Savonarola," &o. 

"We may, with perfect truth affirm that during the last fifty 

Sears tiiere has been no book of such pecuHar interest to the 
terary and political world. It has contributions from every 
person of literary reputation — ^Byron, Sir E. Bulwer, who con- 
tributes an origmal Poem, James, D'Israeli, Marryatt, Savage 
Landor, Campbell, L. E. L., the Smiths, Shelley, Jenkyn, Sir 
W. G«ll, JekyU, &c., &c.; as well as letters from the most emi- 
nent Statesmen and Foreigners of distinction, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Marquis WeUesley, Marquis Douro, Lords Lyndhurst, 
Brougham, Durham, Abinger, &c." — Morning Post, 

XL. 

In 1 vol., price 78. 6d. 
ON SEX IN THE WORLD TO COME^ 

BY THE REV. G. B. HAUGHTON, A.M. 

"A peculiar subject; but a subject of great interest, and in 
this volume treated in a masterly style. The language is sur- 
passingly good, showing the author to be a learned and a 
thoughtrul man." — New Quarterly Review, 
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XLI. 

Price 28. 6d. beautifully illustrated- 
THE HAPPY COTTAGE, 

A TALE FOR SUMMER'S SUNSHINE. 
By tlie Author of "Kate Vernon," "Agness Waring.** 

XLII. 

In I vol. 8vo. 
THE ACE OF PITT AND FOXw 

BY DANIEL OWEN MADDEN, 

Author of "Chiefe of Party,'* &c. 

The Times says " We may safely pronounce it to be the best 
text-book of the age which it professes to describe." 

XLIII. 

In 3 vols, demy 8vo., price 2/. I4s. 
A CATHOLIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

BY W. MAO CABE, Esq. 
"A work of great literary value." — Times, 

XLIV. 

In 1 vol., price Hs. 

LIVES OF THE PRIME MINISTERS OF 

ENGLAND. 

FROM THE BESTOBATION TO THE FBESENT TIME. 

BY J. HOUSTON BROWN, L.L.B. 
Of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

" The Biographer has collected the facts relating to the fSamily 
and career of his lour subjects, Clarendon, Clifford, Danby and 
Essex, and stated these racts with clearness; — selected such 
I)ersonal traits as the memoirs and lampoons of the time have 
presented, and interspersed his biograpMes with passing notices 
of the times and reflections, which though sometimes harsh in 
character or questionable in taste, have independence, and, at all 
•vents, a limited truth." — Spectator, 
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XLV. - 
In 2 vols., price 10s. 

SHELLEY AND HIS WRITINGS. 

BY 0. S. MIDDLETON, Esq. 

"Never was there a more perfect specimen of biography." — 
Walter Savage Landor, Esq. 

"Mr. Middleton has done good service. He has carefully 
sifted the sources of information we have mentioned, has made 
some slight addition, and arranged his materials in proper 
order and in graceful language. It is the first time the mass of 
scattered information has been collected, and the ground is 
therefore cleared for the new generation of readers." — Jthenaeunu 

" The Life of the Poet which has just appeared, and which 
was much required, is written with much beauty of expression 
and clearness of purpose. Mr. Middleton* s book is a masterly 
performance." — Somerset Gazette. 

"Mr. Middleton has displayed great ability in following the 
poet through all the mazes of his life and thoughts. We re- 
commend the work as lively, animated and interesting. It con- 
tains many curious disclosures." — Sunday Times* 

XLVI. 

In 1 vol., price Is. 6d. 
THE FIRST LATIN COURSE 

BY EEV. J. AENOLD. 
" For beginners, this Latin Granmiar is unequalled." — Scholastic ^ 

' XLVII. 

Price 7s. 6d. 

INDIAN RELIGIONS, 

By a Missionary. 
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XL VI II. 

MEW FRENCH GRAMMAR, 

Price 38. 6d. 
LE TRESOR DE LA LANGUE FEANCAISE, 

Comprifling French and English Exercises, a recueil of Sen- 
ences, Proverbs, Dialogues, and Anecdotes, forming a Beading^ 
book, terminated by a French and English Dictionary. 

BY 0. A. DE G. LLANCOURT, M.A. 
Professor of Compared Languages. 

''This Grammar will be used in every school in England. It 
is an invaluable assistant to masters, and fsu^ilitates the acqnin- 
tion of the language to the pupil without fatiguing with a 
multiplicity of rules." — The Scholastic, 
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NEW NOVELS 



I. 

In 8 yols. post 8yo., price £1 lis. 6d. 

THE STOBT OF A LOST LIFE, 

By W. PL ATT, 
Author of " Betty Westminster." 

" Mr. Piatt lias evidently iaken great pains and bestowed 
much thought on this novel, and the result is, he has given ua 
the most charming piece of nature-paintiag we have read for 
many a day." — Olobe. 

II. 

In 1 yoL, price 10s. 6d. 

MANOBDEAN. 

III. 

In 3 yols. post 8yo. price £3 lis. 6d, 

TBIED IN THE FIBE, 

BY MRS. MACKENZIE DANIELS, 

Author of " My Sister Minnie," " Our Guardian," &o. 

** Mrs. Mackenzie Daniels, whose tales [^have gained for her 
considerable reputation as a novelist has, under this suggestiv- 
title, given us a story of exquisite beauty. The characters are 
as life-like as it is possible to immagine. For graceful lane 
guage and the high moral it inculcates, there wiU be few better 
aoTehi published this season." — Globe, 
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IV. 
In 2 vols, post 8yo. price £1 lis. 6d. 

THE GREAT EXPERIMENT, 

BY MISS MOLESWORTH, 

Author of "The Stumble on the Threshold," &c. 

'' The Qreat Experiment, consists in pointing out to the 
world the evils arising from ill-assorted marriages, and we 
venture to predict that it will attain a degree of celebrity that 
wiU not be surpassed by any other novel in the -year I860.*' — 
Globe, 

" Lessons of something more valuable than those of worldly 
wisdom can be gathered from Miss Molesworth*s novel. The 
married may find how to render their state permanenUly happy 
— ^those about to marry, are told with what feelings they shoiild 
enter upon their new duties, and those who are seeking hus- 
bands and wives will do well to study and ponder Miss Moles- 
worth's axioms in the 'The Gi-reat Experiment.' " — Guardian 

**A powerful and correct delineator of character and an 
originality of thought and expression." — Court Journal, 

V. 

In 3 vols, price £1 lis. 6d. 

COUNTRY LANDLORDS, 

By L. M. S. 
" Author of Gladys of Harloch." 

VI 

In 2 vols, price 21s. 

Coming Events Cast their Shadows Before, 

" A more lively and loveable character than Constance pre- 
sents is rarely conceived. The language throughout is un- 
usually pure and worthy of the subject." — Globe. 

VII. 

In 2 vols, post 8vo. price £1 lis. 6d. 

SYBIL GREY. 

*' Sybil Ghrey is a novel to be read by a mother to a daughter, or 
by a fjBither to the loved circle at the dcmiestic fireside." — HeraU, 
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VIII, 
In 3 vols, post 8yo. price £1 lis. 6d. 

THE HOME Ain> THE PRIEST, 

BY SIGNOR VOLPE. 

** It peculiarly illustrates the spirit and motives of the pre- 
sent moYement in Italy, especially in exposing, by the force of 
a personal storv, that intolerable, corrupt, and corrupting ty- 
rany, which the Roman priesthood exercises alike over tne 
commonwealth and the home." — Globe. 

"The author relies, with reason, upon the universal interest 
, now felt in all that relates to Italy. The work portrays the 
crimes, intrigues, cruelty and treachery of the tonsured orders, 
and it is wrought out with considerable skill." — Athenaum. 

" The actual working of the Italian church system is shown 
not only in relation to the Italian's private home, but in rela- 
tion also to his country. Sig. Volp3 sees no hope for Italj,but 
in the uprooting of the spiritual as well as temporal dommions 
of the Pope." — Examiner, 

" The machinations of priestcraft, the unscrupulous tenden- 
cies of Popery are here laid down with a vigorous and an 
usurping hand. These volimies afford a broad picture of Italian 
social and political life." — Dispatch. 

*' It is admirably written and abounds in vivid representation 
of strong passion." — Guardian, 

IX. 

In 2 Yols. price 2 Is. Second Edition. 

MABEL OWEN. 

'' A novel it is a pleasure to read, and what is better a novel, 
it is a pleasure to reflect on after reading." — Scottish Press, 

" Actions and foelings are delineated with such truthfulness » 
as give evidence of a remarkable and minute observer of the 
writings of a woman's heart. It is written for the best pur- 
pose a novelist can employ his pen." — Leader. 

" Hie best novel of the season." — Advertiser,^ 

" There is no individual whose history and private experience, 
if honestly and freely told, would not be interesting, and we 
can truly say this of the present work." — Express, 
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In 1 vol. post 8yo. price 10s. 6d. 

(Second Edition*) 

MY VILLAGE NEIGHBOURS, 

BY MISS G. M. STERNE. 

" This Tale will prove a most agreeable companion for tlie 
long winter evenings. We have not read anything equal to it 
since the Publication of Miss Mitford's ' Our Tillage ' which 
it much resembles.'' — Scotch Prest, 

« Miss Sterne writes agreeably and with &cility after the 
fEUsihion of Miss Mitford." — Athanaum. 

"There is a great deal of power in these volimies — ^the author 
possesses a very unusual command of language and a rare 
degree of pathos." — Morning Herald. 

"The style is rustic, simple and thoroughly entertaining. 
Miss Sterne is the Great Cousin of Lawrence Sterne the author 
of " The Sentimental Journey/' and bids &dr not to diminish 
the illustrious name she bears." — Court Journal. 

" Contains pleasing sketches of country scenery and agree- 
able details of the varieties of cliaracter proper to such a 
locality."— (?/o6e. 

XI. 

In 2 yoIb. post 8vo. price 2 Is. 

HONESTY IS THE J BEST POLICY, 

By Mrs. AUGUSTUS PEEL. 

" Mrs. Agustus Peel has worked out this Proverb admirably 
in her new novel under that Title, and it is a pleasure to find 
that her book is in every way worthy the name she bears. 
The lanjguage is eloquent, the style unaffected^ and the story 
interesting &om begining to end." — Globe. 

"A very pleasing and instructive noveL" — Allot. 

XII. 

In 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 

MASTER AND PUPIL, 

By Mrs. MACKENZIE DANIELS. 
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XIII. 

In 8 YoU. post 8yo. price £1 lis. 6d. 

THE LILT OF DEVON, 

BY C. F. ARMSTRONG. 

« 

"This is chiefly a naval novel, and it is long since we havo 
met with one so deserving of notice." — Naual and Military, 

" It is a capital book of its class and may be recommended 
as one likely to prove highly acceptable to novel reading."— 
Morning Ptttt. 

** The author is a disciple of Captain Marryatt's. His work 
is clever and dashing." — Oriental Budget, 

XIV. 

In 1 vol., price 7s. 6d. 

MILLY WASBENES. 

" A pleasant, unpretending story ; it is a life-like story of a 
voung country girl more re&ied uian her station. There are 
incidental sketches of country characters which are clever and 
spirited." — Jthemeum, 

XV. 

In 2 vols., price 21s. 

THE COUNT DE PESBBXJCE, 

By HENRY COOKE, Esq. 

''A tale of the Yendean war, invested with a new interest. 
Hr. Cooke has done his part most successfully. His vivid, gra- 
phic colouring and well-chosen incidents prove him a master in 
the art of historical delineation." — Guardian, 

" Of Mr. Cooke's share in the work we can speak with de- 
served approbation." — Prest, 

" It has the merit of keeping alive the excitement of the 
reader till the closing page." — Morning Post. 

'< Hiis highly-int^esting romance will find a place amongst 
the standard works of fiction." — FanUly Herald, 

** This is an experiment, and a sucoessfol one." — Jtla§* 
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XVI. 

In 3 vol., price Sis. 6d. 

THE CAMPBELLS, 

"The story is foil of interest" — Enquirer. 

XVII. 

In 3 vols., price 31s. 6d. 

EBB AND FLOW. 

** It will amuse thos who like to find something ont of the 
usual even tenor of a novel ; to such it can fairly be recom- 
mended." — The Sun, 

XVIII. 

In 3 vols., price 3l8. 6d. 

GEOBGIE BABBINGTON, 

By the Author of "Old Memories," &c. 

" This novel is fall of power, fall of interest, and full of 
those fascinations and spells which none but extraordinarily- 
gifted can produce." — Globe, 

XIX. 

In 2 vols., price 21s. 

BEVEBLEY PBIOBY. 

** This is an admirable tale." — Naval and Military, 
" Beverley Priory is in no part of it a dull novel, and is un- 
questionably clever." — Examiner, 
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In 8 vols., price Sis. 6d. 

THE PABSOir AND THE POOR. 

" There is much that is very good in this tale ; it is cleverly 
written, and with good feeling/' — Athenaum, 

" We have read this novel with a great deal of pleasure ; the 

dialogue is always spirited and natural. The children talk like 

children, and the men and women remind us of flesh and hlood." 
— Morning Herald, 

" The characters and incidents are such as will live in the 
memory of the reader, while the style and spirit of the book 
will render it not only pleasant but profltable reading." — 
Bradford Review. 

"The author has made the incidents of every-day life a 
vehicle through which lessons of virtue, blended with religion, 
may be conveyed." — Kilkenny Moderator, 

" A story of country life, written by one who knew well 
how to describe both cottage and hall Hfe." — 

" It bears the impress of truth andNature's simplicity through- 
out" — Illustrated News of the World, 

XXI. 

In 3 Yols., price Sis. 6d. 

THE FATE OF FOLLY, 

BY LORD B******* 
Author of Masters and Workmen, &c. 

"This is one of the very few works of fiction that should be 
added to every Public Free Library. It contains more moral 
lessons, more to elevate the minds of readers, and has higher aims 
than almost any novel we have read. At the same time, it is re- 
plete with incident and amusement.'* — Globe, 

" It is a good book." — Spectator, 
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XZII. 

In 3 vols., price Sis. 6d. 

BETT7 WESTMINSTEB, 

BY W. PL ATT, Esq. 

"A leston of sound practical morality, inculcatod with charm- 
ing effect ;<— a story which hears in every chapter the ^impress of 
intellect, taste, and sensibility/' — Morning Post, 

" Betty Westminster is the representative of a type of society 
but little used by noyelists— the money-getting tradesmen of pro- 
vincial towns. It is written with talent and considerable skilL" — 
New Quarterly Review, 

'* There is a great deal of cleyemess in this story."— J5xamtn«r. 

" There is much comic satire in it The author has power 
worth cultivating " — Examiner. 

*< There is a good deal of spirit in these volumes, and great 
talent shown in the book." — Athenaum, 

"A book of greater interest has not come under our notice for 
years."— itepi«f0. 

"All is described by a master hand«"— /oftn BuU» 

XXIII. 

In 3 Yols., post 8to., 3l8. 6d. 

FROM THE PEASANTRY TO THE 

PEERAGE. 

BY BLUE TUNIC. 

XXIY. 
In 2 Yols., post 8yo., price 2l8. 

THE TWO HOUSEHOLDS. 
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